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FEVELE administration has directed the acceptance 

| from the Union Pacific Reorganization Com- 
mittee of the full principal of the debt due from 
the Kansas Paciliec Railroad. This isa surrender of 
all the interest, which is about equal to the prinei- 
pal, the whole debt being nearly $13,000,000. Only 
a few weeks ago there reason to fear 
that the government might bid in the property. 
Rather than that this should happen, it would be 
better for the government to surrender its whole 
that the transaction is finally 
Union Pacific and Kansas 
Pacitie have passed into private hands, the coun- 
try ought to congratulate itself on the important 
step that has been taken towards freeing it from 
the imminent danger of further communism. 


was some 


claim: and now 


closed, and. both the 


THE United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Cireuit, composed of Supreme-Court-Jus- 
tice HARLAN and Cireuit-Judges TAFT and LURTON, 
has decided that the Iron Pipe Trust is illegal. 
This trust came within the province of the anti- 
trust law because it undertook to limit the prices 
of its goods, and was therefore a conspiracy to 

In this respect it differed from the 
Sugar Trust case, the proof in which was simply 
manufacture. Every 
at weakens controlling and tyrannous 
combinations of capital is a decision against the 


control prices. 


of a conspiracy to control 


decision t! 
growrng communistic tendencies of our polities 


and legislation. The socialists wno regard the 
’ 


great trusts with complaceney are wise in their 
generation, for they believe that trusts of this sort 
will eventually lead to a great and all-embracing 
trust which will be managed by the government 
at Washington. 


[vr is not astonishing if Mr. DINGLEY contem- 
plates proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States for the purpose of equalizing 
the hours of labor throughout the country. He 
| not much foundation of 
fact, that one reason for the depression of the eot- 
ton industry of New England is that the laborers 
in the mills work more hours and _ re- 
ceive less pay than the operative of the New Eng- 
Jand mill. Itis logical, therefore, in Mr. DINGLEY's 
mind that New England should be protected against 
the outrage of long hours and small pay in the 
South; and if protection is proper in a statute, 
why not in the Constitution of the United States? 
Moreover, if protection is good for the whole coun- 
try against the competition of the foreigner, why 
shall it not be good for New England against the 
competition of the Sut no law, 
whether statutory or constitutional, can provide 
lastine protection for Mr. DINGLEY's mind against 


elieves, although with 


Southern 


Southern negro? 


the competition of enligltened intelligence. 

THERE New York State just at present a 
striking illustration of the ill effeet that can be 
produced by boss and machine polities upon the 
material and essential interests of a community. 
New York city is not enjoying that large per- 


is in 


centage of the foreign commerce of the country 
that it once possessed. Other cities are overtaking 
it. Itas probably true that the canal system is 
not now the effective competitor of the railroads 
that it once was, and that this is the reason why 
other cities are receiy ing so much more than their 


} 


old proportion of the grain and other agricultural 


products of the country. Under these conditions, 
the people of the State 


interested enough in its 


it would seem as thoneh all 
of New York 


welfare to do their utmost to meet new conditions, 
and to improve the canals to a point which would 


would be 


increase their effeetiveness as promoters of the 
commercial importance of the State of New York. 
But the politicians have taken advantage of the 


misfortune of the eitv and State to further their 
own Interests, including their pecuniary interests, 


They have persuaded the people of the State to 
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vote $9,000,000 to improving the canals, and the 
amount turns out to be not much more than half 
enough for the object contemplated. There are 
charges of gross corruption and mismanagement, 
and the Republican politicians meet the charges 
by passing a measure permitting Governor BLACK 
to carry on the pretended investigation, one that 
may, aud probably will, cover up any frauds that 
may have been committed. The point of the mat- 
ter of greatest importance is this: that the poli- 
tician is perfectly willing to make himself rich 
upon the ruin of the people whose affairs he is 
managing. 


THE destruction of the Maine in the hatbor of 
Havana isa terrible national calamity. Although 
the ship was lying in a friendly port, whither she 
had gone on a friendly mission, many of the peo- 
ple in Havana—especially of the Spanish party— 
are bitterly hostile to the United States. There 
is, however, no evidence that the disaster was the 
work of an enemy, but intruding upon the sym- 
pathy which is felt by the country for the vic- 
tims and for their friends, upon the admiration 
expressed for the heroic qualities displayed by 
Captain SIGSBEE and the other survivors of the 
ship, and upon the feeling of warm gratitude to 
the Spanish captain of the Alfonso XII. and the 
Spanish authorities on shore for the ready aid ex- 
tended to our officers and sailors, comes a harsh 
note of suspicion of murderous treachery. Chief- 
Constructor HICHBORNE and Constructor BOWLES 
decline to accept the theory that the cause of the 
explosion was accidental or within the ship. In 
stating this view, in newspaper interviews, they 
are open to the suspicion of considering the repu- 
tation of their corps of constructors before their 
duty to their country, which requires that every 
one who speaks with authority shall be silent so 
long as he is ignorant. They should imitate the 
wise discretion and advice of Captain SIGSBEE and 
of other brave men of the fighting branch of the 
navy, and suspend judgment until they have evi- 
dence on which they may base opinions. The naval 
constructors have been echoed by some Jingo 
Congressmen and some sensational newspapers. 
There is not a particle of evidence that the disaster 
was caused by a Spanish or Cuban enemy of the 
United States, while the destruction of war-ships by 
explosives is to be expected, because, as Senator 
HALE says, the ships are floating voleanoes. Un- 
der the circumstances, every decent American will 
refrain from hostile speech towards Spain, and will 
rejoice if it can be clearly proved that the loss of 
the Maine was purely accidental. 


THE WEEKLY has heretofore refrained from 
joining the large number of its contemporaries 
which, like itself, hold themselves at liberty to 
speak the truth, by way of eriticism of Mr. McKrn- 
LEY'S administration, in alluding to Secretary 
SHERMAN’S condition; but the country is even 
more deeply interested in the question of the ea- 
pacity of its Secretary of State than Mr. MCKINLEY 
or the Republican party. It is perfectly well un- 
derstood that Mr. SHERMAN is at the head of our 
foreign-atlairs department because it was deemed 


well to make a vacancy in the Senate for Mr. 
Hanna. Certainly the Senate has not gained by 


this bargain, for incapacitated as Mr. SHERMAN 
may be by advanced years, he was at one time a 
great figure in the nation and in the Republican 
party, and is the last of the public men who be- 
longed to a day when Senators were selected be- 
cause they were statesmen, while Mr. HANNA is 
simply rich. In making and carrying out this 
bargain Mr. McKINLEY, however, not only offend- 
ed against the Senate, whose traditions he ought 
to have respected, and whose present tendencies 
he ouglit certainly hot to have furthered, but he 
has placed at the head of his cabinet a man who is 
unfitted by years and infirmities for the perform- 
ance of the duties of his office. We have hesi- 
tated to say this before, because we have greatly 
respected Mr. SHERMAN’S past, notwithstanding our 
many differences of opinion with him. But the 
time has come when it must be noticed, for the 
sake of Mr. SHERMAN himself, and especially for 
the sake of the nation, that Mr. SHERMAN has been 
unable to act as Secretary of State in the present 
emergency in which Spain and this country are 
mutually concerned, and that his ineapacity has 
been recognized by the administration. He has 
known none of the facts of the situation; he has 
not been taken into the confidence of the President; 
his duties have been performed by a subordinate, 
Judge Day, who has had no previous experience 
either in foreign affairs or in national affairs, and 
it is the country’s right to demand that this state 
of affairs shall cease; that Mr. SHERMAN shall be 
permitted to retire before he has further stained a 
record that is far more brilliant than that of any 
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other living Republican, and that the State Depart- 
ment shall pe entrusted to some one who has at 
least the full use of all his faculties; and to this 
demand it is Mr. MCKINLEyY’s duty to render in- 
stant obedience. 


OUR JINGOES AND SPAIN. 


, ie De LoME incident could not have be- 
come a subject of the excited controversy it 
aroused if there were not in this country persons 
who desire immediate war with Spain. We say this 
notwithstanding a suspicion that is widely enter- 
tained, and which is reasonable, that much of the 
Jingo talk against Spain is for home consumption. 
We are ourselves inclined to believe that bitter, 
malicious, and untruthful speeches, like those of 
Senator Mason and Senator MorGAN, for exam- 
ple, are directed rather to constituents than to the 
Senate or to the Executive. There is some reason 
also for believing that there is a commercial spirit 
underlying some of the Jingo sentiment, and that 
there are public men, as well as private citizens, who 
are quite ready to see money made by gun-build- 
ing, armor construction, and in providing ther 
war material, without regard to the safety or wel- 
fare of the country. But, aside from this, it is lear 
that there are many persons in the United States 
who are ready to go to war with Spain, and who 
are seeking an occasion. There is no otlier inter- 
pretation to be put upon the attempt to distort the 
meaning of the DE LoME incident, and to misrep- 
resent the minister's letter to Sefior CANALEJAS, or 
upon the effort involved in the MORGAN and WIL- 
LIAMS resolutions adopted by the Senate and House, 
respectively, on Monday, February 14. These reso- 
lutions seek to make public the opinions of our 
consular officers in Cuba, which are shrewdly sup- 
posed to be hostile to Spain, and the exposure of 
which will therefore still further intensify the feel- 
ing between the two countries. 

That letter was simply an expression of opinion 
by the Spanish minister as to:the character of the 
politicians who are making warlike and threaten- 
ing speeches against Spain, and of the President 
and his administration, with whom Spain must 
reckon in the present emergency. Probably there 
was no doubt in the mind of anybody at Wash- 
ington as to the Spanish minister's private feeling 
towards our public men. In view of the strained 
relations between the two countries, it would have 
been strange if his feeling had been friendly either 
for the President, who had severely criticised the 
WEYLER administration in Cuba, or for the poli- 
ticians who were making use of Spain's misfortune 
in aid of their personal interests. Minister DE 
LoME wrote a private letter, as he had a perfect 
right to do, to a.public man of Spain who was 
in America on a special mission. In that letter 
he expressed himself freely and contemptuously 
concerning President McKINLEY. It may have 
been an error of judgment to write such a letter, 
but if it was, it was the kind of error of which 
every diplomat is often guilty. When Minister 
DE LoME's opinion of President MCKINLEY was re- 
vealed, however, it was impossible for him to con- 
tinue on friendly relations with the government 
to which he was accredited, and he was forced to 
go. Before our government could demand his re 
call he resigned, and his resignation was accepted 
by the Spanish government before it, in turn, knew 
that our government had made its demand for his 
recall. Here the incident should have ended, be- 
cause, as we believe, both the SAGASTA and thie 
McKINLEY governments are strongly in favor of 
maintaining the peace between Spain and tli 
United States, and any one bent upon maintain 
ing peace must have realized that the sooner the 
incident closed the better, and this on account of 
the presence in each couitry of a large number of 
influential politicians willing to bring on a war. 

But the friends of war in this country were not 
content to let the incident close with the resigna- 
tion of Minister DE Lome. They seized upon an 
expression in his letter which, they averred, in- 
dicated that Spain was trifling with the United 
States. The expression indicated. indeed, that the 
minister was perfectly willing to resort to pre 
tended negotiations for commercial relations be 
tween this country and Cuba, but that is all, and 
that alone certainly is not a reason for forcing the 
Spanish government into an explanation that it 
does not share its late minister’s views on the sub- 
ject. It is also pretended that the letter reveals 
the minister's belief that the scheme of autonomy 
is not sincerely meant, that its offer to Cuba is to 
be withdrawn, and that its main purpose is the 
deception of the United States for the purpose of 
preventing our intervention. There is, however, 


positively nothing in the letter from beginning to 
end that will sustain this interpretation, which, 
therefore, is preciselky what we have already called 
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it, a misrepresentation, and it is a malicious and 
wicked misrepresentation, for it was invented and 
is pressed for the purpose of embroiling the two 
countries In war. 

It is because of the excited and mendacious dis- 
cussion and misinterpretation of the DE LomE let- 
ter that we can say that the incident is one more 
bit of evidence as to the existence in this country 
of a faction desiring war with Spain. A calm con- 
sideration of the letter and of the incident would 
convince any fair mind that no cause of war exists 
here; and in this respect the incident is not unlike 
all the pretended occasions for complaint and inter- 
vention on our part upon which our Jingoes are 
basing ¢heir harangues, and their appeals to the 
government to break the peace that now exists 
between itself and a friendly nation. The other 
causes of war-—for we assume that a demand for in- 
tervention at least contemplates war—are that Spain 
is injuring our commerce, that it is carrying on 
the war in an uncivilized and barbarous manner, 
and that it is inflicting almost unheard-of cruelties 
upon the peaceful people of Cuba who refuse to 
take sides either for or against the insurgents. 

In the first place, the question as to whether the 
time has come for our interference because the 
war in Cuba is injuring our trade is a very deli- 
cate one. If this country has the right to insist 
that Spain shall not subdue the rebellion because 
the armed effort that is involved must injure the 
commerce between Cuba and the United States, 
then no European power has any right to take any 
warlike step for the retention of her American col- 
onies when she is threatened by an armed insur- 
rection of her own subjects. This, of course, is 
absurd, and the government has taken no such 
position. It has, however, taken the position that 
this country cannot sit quietly by for an indefinite 
time, but that the war must be ended within a rea- 
sonable period. The question is when that reason- 
able period shall occur; and on this point one thing 
is certain, that it has not yet been reached, and 
that it rests with us to suggest a time when the war 
shall end before actually intervening; to reach an 
agreement on the subject, if possible, with Spain, or, 
if that be impossible, to fix the time when our inter- 
ests demand that the conflict shall come to an end. 
We have not fixed such a period mainly because 
Spain is trying a new experiment, and, as the ad- 
ministration evidently believes, is honestly trying 
to bring about peace by a grant of autonomy. It 
is true that the evidence points to the failure of 
the attempt, but we have waited so far, and we 
must continue to wait until the Executive shall de- 
cide, on the evidence before him, that the time has 
come for intervention. It is clear, moreover, to 
every one not eager for war, that the time is not 
yet for declaring a date at which Spain must con- 
quer or yield, and that the administration is right 
in waiting for a still further trial of the plans of au- 
tonomy. Inthe mean time, of course, Spain owes it 
to herself and to us to push the conflict to an end 
as rapidly as possible, or to come to the conclusion 
that she must abandon the island. 

As to the other causes for our intervention, they 
no longer exist. Since WEYLER’s departure and 
BLANCO'S appearance as Captain-General the war 
has been carried on in a civilized manner, without 
brutalities, and the peaceful inhabitants have been 
permitted to return to their homes, where they may 
plant if the insurgents are willing. In fact, what- 
ever obstacle may now exist to the return of the 
Cubans to their usual industrial and agricultural 
habits is interposed by the insurgents. We have 
as our authority for the statement that the war is 
carried on in accordance with the rules and senti- 
ments of civilized countries the testimony of a 
very distinguished insurgent officer. 

We have no cause for war, therefore, in the 
De Lome letter, or in the refusal of Spain to dis- 
avow his utterances; we have no right to declare 
belligereney, which would, at tlhe most, be more of 
an injury to our own citizens than a help to the 
insurgents or harm to Spain; we have no right 
to interfere because of the brutal character of 
Spanish warfare, because that evil has been cured; 
we have no right to interfere on the ground that the 
war should have come to an end, because we have 
not declared when, in our opinion, the end should 
be. All these pretended causes of war or of inter- 
ference are so trivial, so far-fetched, so much the 
creatures of the desires of the men who urge them, 
that it is clear that these are searching for war; 
and yet no party in the United States will take the 
responsibility of declaring war, and no President 
will dare to risk his own future and the standing 
of his party by doing anything that will precipi- 
tate it. The consequence of the efforts of the Jin- 
goes may be to induce Spain to strike the first blow, 
and to so excite the reactionary parties of the mon- 
archy that the Liberal policy will be overthrown. 
In that event a blow will be struck against free 
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government by the Spanish faction which hates both 
Liberalism and this republic. Our Jingoes are 
inviting the domination of WEYLER in Spain, the 
suppression there of Liberal power and Liberal 
views, and the miseries and cost of war to two 
countries between which there is at present no 
just cause of quarrel. 





ANNEXING HAWAII BY JOINT 
RESOLUTION. 


BY CARL SCHURZ 

THE Hawaii-annexation treaty lags in the Sen- 
ate. The number of votes needed to make up the 
required two-thirds majority, it seems, will not 
come forth. The advocates of the sclieme are now 
preparing to resort to the expedient of accomplish- 
ing their end by means of a joint resolution, which 
may be put through by a simple majority in each 
House of Congress. It has even been suggested 
that, in order to avoid the danger of being balked 
by dilatory tactics on the part of the opposition, 
the resolution should be attached as an amend- 
ment to an appropriation bill. This, however, is 
hardly probable. For the idea of rushing through 
Congress a measure of such incalculable importance 
as the annexation of a distant country by such a 
trick is so monstrous that even the most fanatical 
Jingo may well recoil from it. 

Senator MORGAN has introduced a resolution in 
the Senate which, in case of failure of the treaty, is 
to serve the same purpose in the regular course 
of legislation. In its averments as well as in its 
omissions it is characteristic of the whole move- 
ment. In view of the fact that the legitimacy of 
the present government of Hawaii might be ques- 
tioned, it affirms ‘‘that the republic of Hawaii, 
established in and based upon its present constitu- 
tion, is a rightful government, and has been, and 
still is, recognized as such by the United States of 
America and by other great powers, without any 
question by any nation of its rightful and sovereign 
independence ; and said constitution is the true 
and recognized authority that fixes the measure 
and the distribution of the rights and powers 
of government in that republic while said con- 
stitution remains in force.” Now, that the pres- 
ent Hawaiian government is recognized by the 
United States and by other powers as the gov- 
ernment de facto is true. But it is not the 
whole truth; and the unusual verbiage employed 
in the resolution to define and describe the right 
of that government to recognition ean hardly 
be intended for any other purpose than to make 
us forget that part of the truth which in its bear- 
ing upon the annexation scheme is ef the highest 
moral importance to the American people, name- 
ly, that in January, 1893, the native government 
of Hawaii was overthrown by a_ revolutionary 
movement; that this revolutionary movement was 
assisted by the American minister causing the 
commander of an American man-of-war to land a 
force of troops in aid of the insurgents, who were 
weak in numbers, and in great part aliens; that 
the leaders of the insurrection constituted them- 
selves as a provisional government “‘ to exist until 
terms of union with the United States of America 
shall have been negotiated and agreed upon”; that 
then in hot haste the successful conspirators— 
successful by the aid of our own forces lawlessly 
offered—presented an annexation compact to our 
government; that when that compact failed to be 
ratified by the United States, the chiefs of the rev- 
olution in Hawaii, hoping for better times, consti- 
tuted a more permanent government under a re- 
publican name, which, as the only existing govern- 
ment, has secured foreign recognition, but which, 
having sprung from the annexation conspiracy of 
1893, and being identified with it by its very per- 
sonnel, exists only for the purpose of carrying out 
the original object of the plot in which officers of 
the United States lawlessly took an active part. 

Senator MorGAN’s resolution affirms further 
‘that, in conformity with the existing Constitu- 
tion of the republic of Hawaii, and so long as the 
same is in force, the powers of government reside 
in and are to be exercised by the incumbents of 
the departments, tribunals, and offices created by 
said Constitution, and filled in pursuance of law, 
and the lawful electors under said Constitution 
who qualify as such by taking the oath of alle- 
giance prescribed therein, are entitled to share in 
the government of Hawaii, according to the rights 
secured to them in said Constitution, and to the ex- 
tent and in the manner therein provided, so long 
as the same is in force.” This again is true as far 
as it goes, but again it is not the whole truth; and 
again that part of the truth which is hidden under 
a heap of pompous words is the most important 
part to the American people in judging of the 
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moral merits of the pending question—namely, 
that under the present constitution of Hawaii only 
a small minority of the Hawaiian people are ‘“‘en 
titled to share in the government”; that this so- 
called republican government is essentially an 
oligarchy; that political rights are substantially 
restricted to the supporters of those in power, it 
being a notorious fact not seriously denied by 
anybody that if the people of Hawaii were per 
mitted to vote on the main object for which that 
government exists, annexation of Hawaii to the 
United States, an overwhelming majority would 
vote in the negative. Senator MORGAN has there- 
fore every reason to point out with the severest 
precision that in Hawaii nobody has anything to 
say with regard to this matter except the “lawful 
electors under said constitution who qualify as 
such by taking the oath of allegiance prescribed 
therein,” which oath of allegiance substantially 
sanctions the revolution of January, 1893, and, by 
implication, the object thereof. 

Having thus by his statement of Hawaiian con- 
stitutional law proved to his own satisfaction that 
the present Hawaiian government has the right 
to sell or give away its country without the as 
sent of a majority of the people, Senator MORGAN, 
in his resolution, proceeds thus: ‘‘ And said goveru 
ment of the republic of Hawaii having in due form 
signified its consent that the Hawaiian Islands shall 
be annexed to and become a part of the United 
States of America, it is hereby enacted and declared 
that said cession is accepted, ratified, and: confirmed, 
and that said Hawaiian Islands are annexed as a 
part of the territory of the United States of Amer 
ica, and are subject to the sovereign dominion 
thereof.” 

Senator MoRGAN no doubt thinks that if the 
present Hawaiian government can be shown to 
have, in point of form, the right to cede, and the 
United States the right to take, there is nothing 
more to be considered than the question whether 
the bargain would be advantageous to the parties 
respectively. He simply overlooks the moral side 
of the transaction. It does not seem to have 
occurred to him that, even if the bargain were 
ever so profitable, there might be motives of con 
science, considerations of national honor, render- 
ing its consummation morally impossible. Had 
the Hawaiian Islands been voluntarily offered 
to us by the native government, or even had the 
revolutionary movement in behalf of annexation 
been carried through without being countenanced 
and aided by officers and forces of the United 
States, then, the assent of the Hawaiian people 
being obtained, the American people might be 
governed by mere considerations of expediency in 
deciding the question whetler to accept or not 
to accept the offered territory. But when we 
are confronted by the universally recognized 
fact that the revolutionary movement in favor 
of annexation was wrongfully aided, if not insti 
gated, by our own officers, and carried to success by 
the wrongful co-operation of our own forces; that 
the government offering us the Hawaiian Islands 
is the direct offspring of that revolutionary move- 
ment; and that, as everybody knows, an immense 
majority of the Hawaiian people are most earnest- 


‘ly opposed to annexation—we must admit that this 


republic can hardly accept the offer without placing 
itself in the attitude of a receiver of goods stolen 
with its connivance. 

This might be brought home to doubting minds 
in Congress by moving for the joint resolution 
above quoted a substitute containing a plain state 
ment of the facts, somewhat in this wise: ‘* Where 
as, in January, 1893, the native government of Ha- 
waii was overturned by a revolutionary uprising 
which was actively aided by the minister of the 
United States and a detachment of United States 
forces landed at the minister's request from a 
United States man-of-war; and whereas the said 
revolutionary uprising was made and a provisional 
government set up avowedly for the purpose of 
effecting the annexation of Hawaii to the United 
States; and whereas the present government of Ha- 
waii is the offspring of the said revolutionary move 
ment, and is in part composed of its very leaders; 
and whereas the said government is essentially an 
oligarchy admitting only a small minority of the 
people to the exercise of political rights; and whereas 
the said oligarchy offers to transfer the sovereignty 
of Hawaii to the United States without the assent 
of the Hawaiian people, it being well known that 
an overwhelming majority of the Hawaiian people 
are opposed to such transfer—be it resolved, ete., 
etc.” 

The truthfulness.of the preamble being conceded, 
which it must be, as the facts recited are notorious, 
it may well be questioned how any Amierican so 
licitous of the honor of his country .can think of 
following it up with a resolution favoring the pro- 
posed annexation. 
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IN THE ENGINE-ROOM OF THE “MAINE.” 


THE “MAINE'S” FORWARD TORPEDO-TUBE. 















UNITED STATES BATTLE-SHIP 


THE DISASTER TO THE 


“MAINE.” 


THE country was startled on the morning of February 
16 by the news that an explosion had occurred on the 
United States battle-ship Maine, and that in consequence 
the vessel was a total wreck and most of the ship’s com 
pany had been lost. When details of the disaster reached 
us it was found that all the officers had been saved except 
two. These two were Lieutenant (junior grade) Friend W. 
Jenkins, of Pennsylvania, and Assistant-Engineer Darwin 
R. Merritt, from Iowa. The other casualties are men 
tioned below, in a despatch from Washington. 

The Maine had gone to Havana under orders from the 
Secretary of the Navy, and although there was peace be- 
tween Spain and the United States, there is intense hos- 
tility on the part of the extreme Spanish party in Havana 
towards the United States. The knowledge of this at 
first caused the feeling that probably some enthusiastic or 
demented Spaniard had blown up the ship in some un 
defined way, but our Washington despatch says the cause 
of the accident is a mystery. But while the cause of the 
accident is a mystery, the belief is growing that it was 
purely accidental, and that the explosion came from the 
inside of the ship. 

This explosion occurred about 9.45 on the evening of 
Tuesday, February 15. The night was intensely dark; 
the Maine was anchored about five hundred yards from 
the arsenal, and two hundred yards from the floating dock. 
The American Ward Line steamer City of Washington was 
about two hundred yards away, and a little farther off still 
was the Spanish cruiser A/fonso X/J. Captain Sigsbee, who 
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was in command of the Maine, was in bed in his cabin; 
Lieutenant-Commander Richard Wainwright, the execu 
tive officer, was in his own cabin smoking; the crew were 
asleep—when suddenly without warning came the terrible 
explosion which instantly killed most of the sailors, the 
explosion having taken place forward under the men’s 
quarters, 

The force of the explosion was great enough to shake 
the whole city water-front, put out the electric lights near 
the shore, and throw down many telegraph and telephone 
poles. The officers knew at once from the force of the 
explosion that the ship was wrecked, but, after the man- 
ner, we are proud to say, of American naval officers, they 
behaved with the coolness and courage which the terrible 
circumstance demanded, Lieutenant-Commander Wain- 
wright, the ship being in perfect darkness, struck a match 
and hurried at once to the Captain's cabin, where he found 
Captain Sigsbee thrown from his berth, but uninjured. 
The Captain’s first order was given to a seaman to flood 
the magazine containing about five tons of gunpowder. 
The man jumped away, did his work, but never returned. 

Almost immediately after the explosion a great flame 
broke out from the Maine and illuminated the dark har- 
bor. In the mean time, the city having been aroused by 
the noise, the people rushed to the water-front to learn its 
cause. They do not seem to have been long in doubt, 
and everything possible was done by the Spanish officers 
on shore and on the war-ship in the harbor to aid the 
survivors. The harbor was lighted up not only by the 
glare of the Maine, but by a number of search-lights and 
electric lights, and boats were at once lowered from the 
Ward steamer and from the A/fonso XTT., and hastened to 
the Maine. The boats from the Spanish ship carried 
away thirty-seven of the wounded men, and those from 
the City of Washington twenty-four. With the men who 
were carried to the A/fonso X11. went the ship's chaplain, 
the Rev. J. P. Chidwick, who rendered both spiritual con- 
solation and physical aid. 

Captain Sigsbee seems to have been among the coolest 
of all the brave men who were working to save the lives 
of the wounded and to secure a refuge for those who had 
not been injured. Of the ship’s company of 353 not more 
than 48 escaped without injurv Soats from the Maine 
that were not wrecked were filled with wounded, who 
were carried to Havana, where they were cared for in the 
hospital, all the available forces of the city being employ 
ed in taking care of the injured. General Blanco himself 
was at the head of the forces who cared for the Ameri 
cans. Captain Sigsbee was the last man to leave the ship, 
and stepped into a boat only when he had secn that every 
living man who could be reached had been taken out. 
After this he went in the launch to the Alfonso X/L, and 
tendered his thanks to the Captain and his officers for their 
help. From there he went on board the City of Washing- 
ton, Where he arrived at midnight, and met Consul-Gen 
eral Lee and others 

The news of the disaster came from various sources 
Captain Sigsbee himself reported at once, and with char 
acteristic forethought begged that the public judgment 
should be suspended until an inquiry could be had into 
the cause of the accident. He seems to have realized 
that the sensational newspapers and the Jingoes would 
make the most of the accident to inflame the passions of 
the people against Spain. This they did, with all their 
malignant ingenuity. A special cabinet meeting was held 
at Washington, but it was wisely decided that nothing 
should be said of the disaster until the government was in 
possession of some evidence as to the cause of it. 

Captain-General Blanco cabled to Madrid and to Wash- 
ington, and Sefior du Bosc, Chargé d’Affairs of the Span- 
ish Legation at Washington, called at once at the State 
Department to express his sympathy. Flags have been 
half-masted on the public buildings of Havana. as well as 
on the public buildings of this country. Resolutions of 
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sympathy have passed the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, and the feeling is that the men who perished 
by this disaster are entitled to that Sj mpathy and affee 
tionate remembrance which men who fai! in batile for 
their country always receive 

The news of the disaster is horrifying the whole civil- 
ized world, and expressions of sympathy for the suffer- 
ers, for the nation, and for the navy, and of admiration 
for the manly and intelligent conduct of Captain Sigsbee, 


have been received at our foreign legations and at 
Washington from the Queens of Great Britain and 


Spain, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Connaught, 
from Emperor William of Germany, from President Faure 
of France, and from the Spanish cabinet, which in the 
midst of the excitement has the President 
a disavowal of sympathy with tue contents of Minister 
De Lome’s letter. The disaster has also been made the 
subject of remarks in the British House of Commons, 
where John Dillon asked the First Lord of the Admiralty 
for information, The tone. of the remarks of British offi 
cers and public men, including Lord Charles Beresford, 
has been most friendly towards this country; and Lord 
Beresford was especially eulogistic of the conduet of Cap- 
tain Sigsbee and generally of the officers of the Ameri- 
can navy, with many of whom he is well acquainted, 
This is also characteristic of the remarks of the English 
newspapers, who seem to be as much gratified and as 
proud of the conduct of our officers as if they had been 
officers of their own navy. 

In the mean time, although, as we have said, some of 
the Jingoes and the’ sensational newspapers have done 
their best to promote ill feeling by spreading abroad 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM T. SAMPSON, U.S.N. LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER ADOLPH MARIX, U.S.N 
President 
THE “MAINE” DISASTER—MEMBERS OF THE NAVAL COURT 
evel S] mn and every rumor hostile to Spain that Tecumseh was sunk by a torpedo when she entered the 
springs from excited imaginations or half-information, harbor of Mobile. Some who have combated that the- 
eh b much self. restraint and a strong and ory have insisted that the ship was overturned by the 
y " sition on the part of the public to wait — shifting of her guns; others have gone so far as to assert 
for investigation and to hope that the explosion re- that her own syar-torpedo was in some way twisted back 
sulted from accident upon itself and blew a hole into her prow, In like manner 
\s time wer the sympathy manifested by the Span- he believes that the fate of the Mane will continue an 
sin Havana for the victims of the disaster seemed to unsolved mystery for historians to wrangle over. Mean- 
the excitement stimulated in the public mind by — while all that we shall positively know is that the explosion 
sitional newspapers, every one of whose rumors indi- occurred forward and hence that the seamen rather than 
uit the explosion had been caused from without, — the officers were the sufferers; that net more than 26 
me one from the shore or in the harbor, having been of the men remained uninjured, 57 being wounded and 
proved to he a w } and malicious untruth. Not only 246 killed, and that two of the 24 officers are certainly 
had General B turned over the public hospital to the lost. If the disaster were the result of design and not of 
of our office nd men, but a plot of ground in the accident, it is considered probable that the blow would 
f Tbs i was given to them for the burial of — have been dealt the ship on the very spot where the ex- 
lead. O day nineteen of the dead sailors were — plosion occurred—not because it would be more desirable 
buried, with eve esiastical, naval, and military cere- to destroy the men than the officers, but because the mag- 
mon Fifty ind people crowded the streets of azine is always a preferable point of attack, just as, 
Ia cand: pai pect to the dead. The Bishop of Ha- when ships are in action, it is the great guns which at- 
ina, General P id Admiral Manterolatookcharge — tract the fire of the enemy, and not the conning-tower, 
t ' ry order of the Spanish government. although the tower shelters the captain, while only a sub- 
rl ' v first laid in state, being covered with — altern stands behind the guns F. E. LEvupp. 
] 1 blems presented by officials of Ha- 
| citizens of the city and of the United 
St ‘ ied to the cemetery, escorted by General 
i { Gene! Blanco looking at the procession from 
{ rs f his palace—and by foreign consular officers. 
sul-G ral Lee, Captain Sigsbee, Lieutenant-Com 
m Wainwright and Cowles, and all the officers and 
f the MV ing accompanied the remains, 
G i Lee, Captain Sigsbee, and Lieutenant-Commander 
Wainwright chief mourners. All bodies washed 
e the funeral have been or will be buried with 
1) iit ery ( 
Th nment had by Friday, February 18, made ar 
ringem sf tine divers at work for the purpose of 
1 wise of the disaster, in aid of the investi 
u fi dit was further determined that the in 
! {1 be made by Americans alone, and without 
( ! he Spaniards, Congress appropriated 
S200 000 { hie k of saving as much property as pos 
sen ship, and bills were introduced for 
irvivors, Who lost all their personal 
he suddenness of the disaster. It 
cable to preserve any of the remains 
ie United States. Congress has 
11 ey to pay the surviving relatives of the 
| e amount of pay these men would have 
ext twelve months. The President, 
i confirmation of the news of the dis 
ssution of all official receptions, din- 
! her ities at Washington, and as Lent 
i i season may be said to lave been 
ae bute it nek tack on peat oe EAEKET SOND HE, SENNIDS, UAE 
rod ott Stat Island on Sunday, February 20. She Killed in the Explosion on U.S.S, ‘ Maine. 
s closely guarded by federal and city authorities. 
| Depart t | pt inted the following officers 
invest of the disaster: Captain W. T. M U SiC. 
s li tain F. EB, Chadwick of the New " " 
) | nander W. P. Potter of the New Tue past fortnight has been one of attractive musical 
) | Commander Adolph Marix of the schemes, as well as a brisk term of delightful music 
itself. Desire for a symphonic orchestra local to New 
| ’ us from Washington, and gives York, established on a basis that might make its working 
the Navy Department on the — membership really ‘t permanent,” and concerned only with 
straightforward interests of the best concert kind, is not 
anew thing. Over and over has our public been shown 
| eived from official sources at the that Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, and smaller communi 
N Derprsay pto noon of Monday, February 21, — ties are better off than are we in this respect, True,New 
Vefne as much a mystery as ever. York has its Philharmonic and its valuable Symphony 
we D lered an investigation by the use Society’s band. We have Mr. Seid], nominally possessed 
{ ther available means, and that the of his own orchestra, to be heard under one set of cireum 
ly | the speed compatible with ac stances or another. We have lately heard Mr. Franko’'s 
() f f grew sa report, Which was dis promising associates. But we have nothing that means 
1 1) t, | widely circulated else- a given and large number of the best sort of players, de 
livers employed had discovered a — cently salaried to play and rehearse, to rehearse and play 
}? ! itsice plates on the Maine, in New York cily, under a single and enpable lender: this 
mig licating that the explosion was — to the exclusion of all other professional work and respon- 
| riking the ship from without. sibilities on their part, from season to season. The men 
( ned by the Secretary of the Navy is in all our present symphonic bands are obliged to do 
t e di ry hie it of pure accident. Even = many kinds of commonplace, hack musical duty. They 
torped a le into the ship and exploded = must do this merely to make income enough to live on 
MON Zl it ection of the explosion might not Often they go from symphony concert to a ball-room,; and 
n ! judgment of experts, the ex equally often the same men that one hears in the after 
| d be quite likely to widen the hole noon, playing Beethoven and Wagner—and very likely 
tht iw hh ile entered and reverse all the blamed for rough or dull interpretations—have not had 
] ] entertuined, there fore, of ob sleep enough from their night's hard work at some fash 
taining | f as to the source of the disas- ionable or unfashionable dance to read their notes clearly 
\ SCN] 1 it, the historians of and to handle their bows and keys save as rather supe 
the ! ’ to whether the rior machines, 
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Rehearsals, too, cost. All our important or unimportant 
orchestral societies save every penny on them that they pos- 
sibly can. New works should not be played without full 
and careful study by any band; but again and again New- 
Yorkers must pay to hear concerts where the programme,to 
all artistic result,is one that is being read off at sight. The 
Philharmonic Society’s government, our oldest und most 
severely respected orchestra, has not yet changed the title 
of its Friday afternoon performances. They are still styled 
‘‘rehearsals.”” There are no interruptions to the music, 
to be sure, for the purpose of instructing the musicians 
in niceties that may escape them. But the old title 
not yet inappropriate, for the rehearsal-quality is strong 
in them obviously, and it would be better to go back to the 
old afternoon liberty of stopping the music and of going 
over passages whenever the conductor might discern his 
players to be at fault. A scrambling, partial rehearsal, on 
aun earlier day in the week, held chiefly for the benefit of 
the soloist’s work, is not adequate preparation. A large 
repertory of standard and classical musical compositions 
must be played actually at sight: and even difficult nov 
elties are sometimes nearly so delivered. Under such 
poor conditions for an orchestra’s actual drill and for its 
preserving due feeling for music,what wonder if standards 
are forgotten save when merely the honored guests in our 
seasons remind us of them? 


1s 


Take also the weekly work and annual livelihood of a 
high-class orchestra-leader here. So long as he is not sal 
aried, and salaried well, by a guaranteed organization, so 
long as his talent is not concentrated on its interests, he 
always has an unsatisfactory berth in the musical ship 
He is never sure of a real competency. He is dependent 
on all sorts of fluctuations of musical polities. He can 
be out of the best kind of a professional job at scurvily 
short notice. He must likewise find out all the different 
or indifferent work that he can get his hands on, not sel 
dom sailing pretty close to the wind of professional in 
dignities. He must forego constant association with the 
same set of players under his care. He must dismiss 
the idea of the incessant personal touch with them that 
makes for an ideal orchestral performance. He is apt to 
be blamed for poor playing, and finds himself scolded be 
cause the Heroic Symphony or Goldmark’s ‘* Sakoontala ” 
Overture came clumsily off. The important factor in 
the unsatisfactory interpretation will have been that the 
men have had no opportunity to be freshened up in feel 
ing and technic. Worse yet, some of the best players 
have had to be fiddling or blowing at a ball, and have sent 
what ‘‘substitutes” they could procure for their concert 
duty. 


The committee on organization of the projected per- 
manent orchestra last week reviewed the situation and 
discussed the amount of the fund desirable for putting the 
scheme on a sound basis. One million dollars was urged 
as needful, rather than any smaller guarantee. This is 
sensible. It is certainly by no means extravagant. A 
million dollars is not too much for meeting the pros and 
cons of a large symphony band’s livelihood and business 
especially at the outset. With careful management and 
with very considerable patience on the part of the stock- 
holders, one is inclined to think that even in New York- 
where the really public interest in music has been full of 
disagreeable and discouraging surprises—the undertaking, 
by-and-by, can become totally self-supporting. In Boston 
and in Chicago that happy result has been more nearly 
idea and view to be encouraged and made much of in the 
reached every recent year. But that is not the particular 
plan’s outset. The class of subscribers to be drawn tow 
ard the scheme includes a splendid group of very rich men 
of very rich women. But, be it remembered, such a class 
must be considerably distinguished from the annual 
opera subscription and the Metropolitan’s list of stock 
holders. A large fraction of the Metropolitan's wealthy 
and official attendance know next to nothing of symphonic 
music, care less about it, and they would be in their boxes 
evening by evening were the performances of no artistic 
consequence whatsoever. Opera is a social duty to these. 
The symphonic public is of them, but by no means 
wholly of them. It is stated that of the fund to be built 
up there is already pledged $35,000; that Mr. Grau will 
engage the orchestra for operatic work bringing in $60, - 
000; and that Brooklyn would guarantee for concerts 
there about $25,000. It is to be greatly desired, neverthe 
less, that such an orchestra be kept clear of hack operatic 
duty. Perhaps this reserve cannot possibly be man- 
aged. But an opera season—five or six performances a 
week—brings much of the overwork and underwork of 
the present order of things. 

E. IREN.£vs STEVENSON. 
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Tre summons of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union to President Dwight of Yale is somewhat peremp- 
tory, but not on that account any the less interesting. 
Pointing out that most college boys are young, and that 
rum is bad for them, it invites Dr. Dwight, first, to ** for- 
bid students under his charge to enter places where alco 
holie liquors are sold for beverage use, to keep such 
liquors in their dormitories or rooms, or to have them 
furnished at their class or other spreads and banquets’ 
second. to “use his great influence to secure prohibition 
of the side of intoxicants within the city of New Haven, 
the sume as las been secured at Cambridge.” Until the 
action indicated is taken at Yale the W. C.T. U. wiil ** feel 
compelled to send its sons and brothers to institutions 
where these provisions for safety against intoxicating 
drinks have been adopted.” The communication which 
conveys this information is signed by the officers of the 
muional organization of the W. C.'T. U., and is understood 
to express the sentiments of some 300,000 members. 

This suggestion to Dr. Dwight seems part of a general 
movement seeking to restrict the bibulous opportunities 
of all college undergraduates, and perhaps of college 
eraduates also. It appears to be related, in sympathy at 
least. to the recent effort to abate the Princeton Inn, and 
it follows a succession of stories, which have been circu- 
lated as widely as possible, which have represented Yale 
to be exceptionally and deplorably reprobate and drunken, 

ind much more in need than most large colleges of hav- 
ing its propensities restrained. Yale men insist that such 
representations are slanderous, and that Yale, like most 
other American universities, is steadily growing more 
ind more abstemious. Judge Howland of New York, a 
representative Yale graduate, is even reported to have 
declared that Yale is just as temperate as Harvard, an in- 
stitution which the W.C. T. U. holds up as a model of re- 
striction, This seems an adventurous claim, but no rep- 
resentative of Harvard has yet disputed it, and if it is 
true it is very much to Yale's credit, since for many years 
past the periodical incentives to conviviality following 
athletic events of various kinds have been much oftener 
operative in New Haven than in Cambridge. 

“Mr. DJL. Me wdy, the evangelist, who thinks he knows 
something about the state of things at Yale, seems loath 
to believe that the university is as badly off as has been 
esented He says: 





repel 
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I have been acquainted with Yale for twenty years, and I have 
ver 1 university in as good condition religiously as now 
M dest son graduated here; and if my other son, who is now in the 
Freshman class, gets as much good out of Yale as his brother did, I 
shall have reason to thank God through time and eternity. 





If the W. C. T. U. ladies believe, as appears, that abhor 
rence of all forms of alcohol is the fruit most to be de 
sired from a university education, it is proper to point 
out to them that there are a number of bibulous influ 
ences at Yale, for the disuse of which they seem to have 
forgotten to stipulate. In the study of the classics stu- 
leuts are permitted to become familiar with sentiments 
of many heathen writers which the ladies could not ap- 
prove. Horace, a scandalous person in several particu- 
lars, betrays unmistakably his toleration of the ‘* beverage 
use” of alcoholic fluids, and most of the Greek and Latin 
poets exhibit analogous latitudinarian tendencies. That 
our young men, “lads in their teens and away from the 
restraining influences of home,” may have their princi 
ples undermined by these dissolute ancients is a possibil- 
ity which the W. C. T. U. ought not to overlook. It is 
the consenting mind that is really at the bottom of in. 
temperance. To close the saloons and forbid lads to drink 
or harbor liquor is a futile expedient, as every one knows, 
if the a hibited indulgences are still desired. Until the 
Yale faculty has been constrained to use classical text 
books purged by the W.C.'T. U. of bibulous incentives 
and cane it will be vain to expect the cause of prohi 
bition 1 in the unive rsity to make satisfactory progress. 


Sull, temperance may prosper even where prohibition 
lags. St. Paul says, ‘Every man that striveth for the 
niuistery is temperate in all things.” Yale is full of men 
Who strive for the mastery, and strive to good purpose, 
and to such men it makes no difference whether there are 
fifty saloons in New Haven or five thousand. Such men, 
Whether they are scholars or athletes, are bound, as an 
incideut of effort, to‘ keep under the body and bring it 
into subjection.” They do not need prohibitory rules, 
If the W.C. T. U. ladies have sons or brothers of this 
quality, let them send them to Yale by all means. They 
will be perfectly safe there, and will do the university 
good sutif the sons or brothers are wenk in the knees 
and illadapted to cope with ordinary temptations, it is 
very possible New Haven is not a good place for them. 


The name of Miss Frances Willard is the first of those 
signed to the communication to President Dwight. The 
newspapers print the unwelcome news of her death at 
midnight on February 17. However any of her contempo- 
rarics may have differed from her views of what restraints 
or reforms are expedient or practicable, there was no differ- 
ence of opinion about her fidelity to a high purpose to 
make this world a better place, and to make people in 
veneral fitter to live in it. 


The Boston Transeript reports that the trustees of the 
Lowell estute in Cambridge have notified the committee 
In Charge of the proposed Lowell memorial park that the 
Option given on that part of ‘* Elmwood” which is in the 
market will be withdrawn on March 1. Unless the money 
for the park is raised this month, the land is to be cut up 
Into building-lots. The latest effort to raise this money 
seems not to have been especially fruitful. The amount 
still lacking was, at last accounts, about $14,000. 


Recent me Wspaper reports of very large sales of birds 
and feathers in Boston for millinery purposes gave the 
Impression, which was regretfully recorded on this page 

f 


of the WEEKLY, that the Audubon Society’s work in Mas 
sachusetts was not as effective as it deserved to be. The 
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society, however, continues instant in well doing, and does 
not repine. Its secretary writes that it prospers beyond 
anticipation, and its report, issued last October, shows a 
membership of nearly two thousand, and an organization 
which reaches into all parts of the State. No doubt the 
society feels that the work of exciting an effectual public 
sentiment for the protection of birds and against the use 
of them for purposes of adornment must necessarily be 
slow, but it has no idea of abating its efforts. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Audubon Society 

New York the Massachusetts society was held up to 
admiration because it had five times as many members 
as the New York society, and an income proportionately 
larger. 


The story of the rescue of the passengers and crew of 
the Veendam,onu February 7, in mid-ocean, by the St. Louis, 
makes delightful reading, of the sort that puts us all into 
conceit With human nature. It is pleasant that an Amer- 
ican liner should have had this opportunity, and should 
have proved so admirably equal to it. To transfer 212 
people in so short a time—three hours and ten minutes 
—in mid-ocean, with a high sea running, was an exploit 
to be proud of. Indeed, the whole transaction seems 
to have been creditable to every one concerned in it, and 
not less to the rescued than to the rescuers There were 
order and discipline aboard the sinking ship, and very 
skilful and willing work by the men of the St. Louis. It 
came so near to being a tragedy, and, as it was, not a life 
was lost. That was grand! Fine things happen at sea, 
where the obligations of human brotherhood seem some- 
how to be much more imperative and more readily ae 
knowledged than ashore. 


The Critic says that Mark Twain has reached the ter 
rible frankness of maturity and fame, and “tells tales like 
Bismarek, regardless Whom he hits, so long as the blow is 
deserved.” The example given is this Pudd’nhead Wil 
son sentence at the beginning of a chapter in his latest 
book: ‘She was not what you would call refined; she 
Was not what you would call unrefined. She was the 
kind of woman who keeps a parrot.” 

That is indeed an illuminating instance of the working 
of Mark’s mind. A private letter from Mr. Clemens to a 
friend in New York who is interested in statistics affords 
an analogous example of candor in this passage: 

‘The books which have most influenced my life?) With 
pleasure. This is the list: 7’he Jinocents Abroad, Rough- 
tig It, Tramp Abroad, Prince and Paupe ,. Huckleberry 
Finn, Tom Saieyer, Vuunkee at the Court of Prince Arthur, 
Personal Reminiscences of Joan of Are, Pudd'nhead Wil 
son, Following the Equator, and the publications of the late 
firm of Charles L. Webster & Co.” 

Yes, and that veracious story-book, The Jumping Frog, 
the predecessor of all the works named, and possibly the 
most influential of the lot. 


A contemporary suggests that when Sefior de Lome 
spoke of the President as a ‘ politicastro” he dropped a 
useful suggestion for the enrichment of English as we 
speak it. ‘* Politicaster” is a pretty good word, not new 
(for Milton used it), but fallen into disuse, which seems to 
have at least as good a title to patronage as ** poetaster.” 
We don’t often speak of ‘* poetasters ” nowadays; we call 
them ‘‘ minor poets,” or “ humbler poets,” and think those 
epithets imply sufficient disparagement. Perhaps we 
might spare ‘Spoetaster” without inconvenience, but it 
cannot be supposed that if it had been foreseen with what 
constancy and variety of denunciation the Americans 
would revile their public servants so convenient and eu 
phonious a term as *‘ politicaster” would have been suf 
fered to drop out. The word is still in the dictionaries; 
it would be gratifying to see it in the newspapers. It is 
less clumsy than ‘* pothouse politician,” and mects about 
the same needs. 


On February 6 there was a little news in the papers 
about Mr. William M. Evarts. He was eighty years old 
on that day, and we were told something about the con 
dition of his health. His name is still a name to conjure 
with, but the infirmities of age press heavily upon him. 
His eyesight is impaired, and though he still often re 
ceives his old friends, he never leaves his house, and the 
inadequacy of his strength coustrains him to a very quiet 
life 


Barnard College is fortunate in having Mr. Abram 8. 
Hewitt accept, even temporarily, the chairmanship of its 
Board of Trustees, left vacant by Dr. Brooks. Mr. Hewitt 
brings zeal to the service which he has undertaken. He 
proclaims his wonder at the miraculous progress the col 
lege has made in the last three years, and calls for $100, 
000 to cover the cost of the equipment of the new build 
ings, and the preliminary cost of getting the institution in 
full working order. He starts the new -subscription list 
himself with $1000, and already «a month ago five other 
subscribers had pledged each that same amount. 


The London Spectator, in discoursing about English 
and American clubs, notes, as a well-known phenomenon, 
“the very exclusive and aristocratic character of certain 
of the smartest American clubs,” which, it says, approach 
more nearly to the nobles’ clubs in a Continental provin- 
cial capital than to anything in Great Britain. The ex 
ample it gives is a club for shooting and fishing, with a 
small membership, and an entrance-fee of £300 

There are a good many such little clubs in the country, 
but they are not so much clubs in the usual sense as or 
ganizations of intimates who unite to share the expense 
of some common pursuit or amusement. An association 
of gentlemen to hire a salmon river in Canada, or a game 
preserve in the Adirondacks or North Carolina, is nomi 
nally a club, but actually it is hardly more of a club than 
would be an organization to build an apartment-house in 
which each member should have a city home. ‘ There are 
clubs in America,” says the Spectator,‘ where, practically, 
admission cannot be gained unless the would-be member 
belongs to, or is connected with, the local group of first 
families.” Can the Knickerbocker Club of New York be 
so described? or the Rittenhouse of Philadelphia? or the 
Somerset of Boston? If not, and the description seems 
not quite applicable to either of them, it would be inter 
esting to know where these exclusive American clubs 
flourish. ‘‘ Here,” says the Spectator, “ we seldom or 
never blackball because a man has not sufficient pedigree 
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or family connection, but rather on personal grounds, 
There in the best clubs a man is not ‘put up’ unless he 
is ‘one of our set.’ That will be news to most Ameri- 
cans Who know or care anything about the clubs of their 
own country It certainly is not true of the best clubs in 
New York, though it might be rash to say that a basis 
for it may not be found among clubs in other American 
cities. The social conditions in some of the older Ameri 
can cities are very curious, and probably without parallel 
in England. Where else in the world, for example, is 
there such a town as Philadelphia, which is old and rich 
and big, but very conservative, and not particularly cos 
mopolitun? Is there not a reasonable basis for the belief 
that there are a dozen American cities, including New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Chicago, and San Francisco, which have more in 
dividuality and more social independence than any Brit 
ish cities except London and Edinburgh? Still, only in 
the very largest cities, in New York. and Philadelphia 
especially, would one look for such clubs as the Spectator 
tells about. 


The twenty-second annual report of President Arthur 
Von Briesen, of the Legal Aid Society, tells of legal assist 
ance given during 1897 to 5350 persons, of $35,979 actu 
ally collected in the office of the society, and R36,839 re 
covered by settiement outside the office, At least 3000 
other applications received attention, but did not require 
actual legal service, and were not recorded, The society's 
business is to give legal assistance to persons too poor to 
engage counsel. It undertakes many causes where the 
claims would cost private counsel more to collect than 
they are worth. The recovery of a sewing. girl’s four 
dollars, or an artisan’s five or six dollars, honestly earned 
but withheld, comes within the scope of the society's good 
offices. Mr. Robert Goeller, the society’s attorney for five 
years, has retired, and his suecessor is Mr. (¢ art Lincoln 
Schurz, who is in charge of the new offices at 239 Broad- 
way. The expenses for 1897 were $7953; income from 
members, $4670; from clients, $1132. For the necessary 
balance the society had to beg, and it wants more mem 
bers at $20 2 year, and more associate members at $10, to 
increase its income and enable it to cover the larger field 
of Greater New York. 


A plan is afoot in New York to build one or more ho 
tels for the exclusive use of self-supporting women. The 
proposition is to organize a corporation to be known as 
the Woman's Hotel Company, with a capital of one mill 
ion dollars, the corporation to be formed when $500,000 
is subscribed. Then land is to be bought, and a hotel 
built to hold about a thousand boarders. Plans for such 
a hotel have been drawn, subject to-.change, and sub 
scription papers circulated. The list of subseribers is 
headed by Mr. John 8S. Kennedy and Mr. Morris K. Je 
sup, each of whom takes 200 shares, worth $20,000. The 
committee on organization includes Messrs. H. B. Turner, 
C.S. Fairehild, C. F. Cox, J. Kennedy Tod, and Charles 
D. Kellogg, the last-mentioned gentleman being the acting 
secretary of the proposed company, with offices in the 
United Charities Building 

People who know about the self-supporting women of 
New York say that such a hotel as is planued is urgently 
needed, and would be sure of patronage. Various au 
thorities submit that there are 2000 art students in town 
every year, 2000 students of music, 2000 trained nurses 
und medical students, and thousands of journalists, sten 
ographers, physicians, and other business and professional 
women, It is estimated that there are 40,000 self-sup 
porting women in this city who could afford to live 
at such a hotel as is planned. The minimum cost of 
board and lodging in it would be six dollars a week. It 
is computed that a hotel containing 825 rentable rooms 
(besides lodgings for its house-staff) would pay, when 
full, a gross income from all sources of $435,456; Its 
estimated expenses would be $253,053, which gives an 
apparent surplus of $182,403. These expense estimates, 
which have been verified by tive widely known and sue 
cessful hotel-managers, seem to show that the hotel would 
pay, though, Whatever the protits, shareholders would not 
receive more than five per cent, interest on their invest- 
ment ss 

The project is interesting, and, in view of the success of 
the Mills Hotel, it will not be surprising if itis really tried 
Of course the scheme projected calls for a scale of enter 
tainment very much superior to what the Mills Hotel 
attempts; indeed, it seems like a revival of A. T. Stew 
art's ill-fated project, of which the Park Avenue Hotel is 
the lasting memorial 

One thing about which subscribers to such a scheme 
would seem bikely to want information is rules. By what 
regulations are the boarders in this hotel to be governed, 
and will they be subject to restrictions which other hotels 
do not find necessary? On this point the preliminary 
prospectus does not give information 


It is rumored that the spring fashions for women show 
a continuing subsidence of the pulls ad sle eve The sleeve 
some lime ago ceased to be a cause of alarm, and in its 
present proportions might easily have been tolerated for a 
long time to come. But that, of course, would not suit the 
fell purposes of the fashion-mongers, whose scheme is to 
let the sleeve dwindle until i! reaches its lowest possible 
limits, and then gradually swell it again to the full balloon 
size. The prime purpose of the a tificers of fashion is to 
induce the greatest amount of change which womankind 
will endure. In order to be adopted, changes in costume 
must be gradual. Woman will not adopt a new fashion 
of garb which makes all her old clothes impossible; and 
yet it would not please her to have the gowns of two sue 
cessive seasons made alike. A change xlways, but not too 
Violent a change—that seems to be the requirement the 
designers have to meet. 


There has been a great and general improvement within 
fifteen years in the phrasing of obituary resolutions, Per 
sons, still pitiably young, may remember when almost all 
the formal obituary resolutions tuat appeared in the news- 
papers began Whereas it has pleased an inscrutable 
Providence to remove our late neighbor, James Smith, 
Resolved, That we submit,” ete. This form seems no 
longer to be in general use. The resolutions of the day 
tuke some things for granted, and are a good deal more 
tersely and simply contrived. 


Y 


EE. S. MARTIN. 
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THE of the theatre trust is a fact of modern eco- 
pomies whien I find full of suggestion, if not encourage- 
ment, for it shows how easily aud completely the prin- 
ciple animating the combination may be applied to almost 
any branch of art, science, ethics,or religion, I have never 
myself been able to see how this principle differed from 
the principle animating any form of business; itseems to me 
that the distinction, if there is any, is quantitative rather 
than qualitative, and that the trust is only a business or- 
ganized so Vv aie and powerfully as to crush out at once 
the competition which smaller businesses are slower in 
killing. But this preconception of mine is of little moment 
in the presence of this latest manifestatior of the com- 
mercial spirit in regions hitherto fancied safe from it; 
though they were really never safe from it. 

It is only a few years since the philosophical observer 
began to be amused by the tendency of all the theatres in 
New York to group themselves under one management, 
and he had hardly had his laugh out when the colossal 
joke of a theatre trust was sprung upon the public. This 
might very well have been supposed to end the pleasantry, 
but it was merely the beginning of the fun, and now we 
are told that the trust, in its droll way, controls all but 
seventeen of the principal theatres throughout the coun- 
try; that it supplies the dramatic entertainments every- 
where, and employs most of the histrionic talent. It has 
indeed driven some great actors who oppose it to making 
speeches against it, but in the houses which it pre-empts it 
causes the band to play when they come before the curtain 
for this purpose, and drowns their voices quite as if it 
were a paternal power dealing with oratory on the scaf- 
fold 

This behavior of the trust has of course threatened the 
prosperity of the theatrical profession. Itis apparent that 
it must hereafter greatly limit the number of actors, not to 
say actresses, and there is a good deal of anxious inquiry 
among them as to their respective fitness to survive in cir- 
cumstances so much beyond their control. If we had any 
drama, it would be equally fatal to our drama, but as we 
have none, our dramatists can safely challenge the trust 
to do its worst. Upon the same ground our public may 
defy it, for in the sense of a public with taste of its own, 
or any intelligence concerning the theatre,we have no more 
public than drama. But the phenomenon which we are 
confronted with has a vital interest for actors; and I do 
not deny them my sympathy in speculating upon the ex- 
tension of the trust principle (if there is such a thing) i in 
other walks of life. 

One cannot say where the trust will next appear, to de- 
cimate and devour. I was thinking that it might be the 
pulpit which would fall under its sway, but I reflected in 
time that there have always been trusts in matters of re- 
ligion,and that everychurch has been a trust which suffered 
no sortof competition if it could help it. The trust methods 
in past ages (not to say our own) have been so perfectly 
applied by the different sects according to their power 
that it might almost be supposed the business: trusts had 
studied their methods from the history of the ecclesiastical 
trusts 

In fact the business trusts have not yet gone to the ex- 
tremes which the ecclesiastical trusts reached in dealing 
With competition; but in modern times there has been a 
vrowing laxity in the treatment of rival beliefs, and per- 
laps the time will come when a number of long-headed 
business men will combine to control the churches of the 
country, and to supply the pulpits with ministers in their 
emp loy, and so far dictate the doctrine the public shall 
receive from them 

There is no reason why we should not expect the appli- 
cation of trust principles to the supply of literature. If 
the magazines go on multiplying and cheapening them- 
selves at the ruinous rate they have done of late years, 
some shrewd financier will see his way to buying them 
all‘up and issuing one great trust periodical in which the 
public would be viven what the trust chose to offer it. 
All the leading writers could be lired to write for it at 
a very low rate, since there would be nothing else to write 
literature, like kerosene, could be 


rise 


for, and the cost of 
enormously reduced in price to the masses, as long as 
competition threatened, and correspondingly increased 
when the-danger passed. The advantage to the public of 
having its fiction supplied by a trust will be apparent to 
any one who considers how very little variety there is in 
novels, and how easily they could be written by a trained 
corps of well-paid romancers from a selection of favorite 
patterns Trust criticisms, all of an appreciative brand, 
could be furnished by the same combination. 

In journalism a trust is even more feasible. One Re- 
publican and one Democratic newspaper could be edited 
in the metropolis under a central control and simultaneous- 
ly issued throughout the country, with an incalculable 

iving of expense and no loss of principle. 

A medical trust could probably doctor the community 
as effectively as the present multiplicity of practitioners, 
and onthe whole saveas many lives and limbs, for infinite- 
ly less money. There are some reasons why patients might 
profer physicians supplied by a medical trust: they would 
be in less danger than they are now from beginners, for 
the trust would no doubt train its employés by long ex- 
periment vile before turning them loose on a 
paying clientage, and would retire them with suitable 
pensions before they were superannuated. 

As for the fine arts, I see almost unlimited ae 
for the €xtension of the trust in their direction. In fact 
men much younger than myself can remember that after 
the war, when a grateful country began to put up monu- 
ments to its heroic dead, the demand for them was so great 
that & monument company was formed to supply them in 
the requisite number and ugliness. There lias lately been 
talk of a building trust which should contract at once for 
the architecture and the construction of every sort of edi- 
fice: and every one who is in the habit of visiting our art 
exhibitions must own that it would save a vast deal of 
suffering on all sides if a large landscape and figure trust 
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would undertake to cater to our art-loving public, which 
commonly does not know a good picture from a bad one, 
and is always in danger of imposition. There are only a 
few interesting artists in the country, and these might be 
bought up by the trust and set to work on subjects select- 
ed by the directors, who would know much better what 
our people want. In the case of artists of too great origi- 
nality, who insisted upon doing incendiary novelties, the 
trust could take a hint from the method of some monopo- 
lies in buying up rebellious inventors, and pay them not 
to paint. W. D. Howe ..s. 
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CHAPTER XVIL. 
THE RED AXE IS LEFT ALONE. 


OTTFRIED GOTTFRIED bowed to the guest of 
his house with the noble manner which comes 
to every serious-minded man who deals habitual- 
ly in the high matters of life and death. I made 

his introductions to the Lady Ysolinde, and as readily and 
gracefully he returned his acknowledgments. But I al- 
lowed Master Gerard’s daughter to develop her own pro- 
jects to him, which, indeed, she was no long time in doing. 

As she proceeded I saw my father change color, and be- 
come, as to his face, almost as white as the Friesland 
cloth in which he was dressed. Presently, however, as 
if struck with the sound of a well-known name, he looked 
up quickly. 

‘* Plassenburg, said you, my lady?” he inquired. 

The Lady Ysolinde nodded. 

‘*Yes, to Plassenburg, where the Princess has great 
need of a maid of honor.” 

‘‘Her Highness is often upon her travels, I hear it re- 
ported,” said my father, ‘‘ while the Prince keeps himself 
much at home.” 

‘*He esteems his armies more than all the marvels of 
strange countries,” replied Ysolinde, ‘‘and thus he holds 
the lands and folk in great quiet.” 

‘And your father, Master Gerard, would have my son 
engage with him for a space? Well, I think it may be 
good for the lad. For I know that the shadow of the 
Red Tower stalks after him through the city of Thorn, 
and there is no need that he should lie down under it too 
soon. But this of my little maid is a matter apart, and 
means a longer and a sorer parting.” 

‘*Fear not, my father,” cried the Playmate, eagerly ; ‘* I 
would not leave you alone, even to be the Princess of 
Plassenburg herself.” 

My father took another strange look from one to the 
other of the two women, the import of which I under- 
stood not then. 

‘I know not,” said he; ‘I think it might all be for the 
best. As I see it, there are strange times coming upon us 
in Thorn. And the town of Plassenburg under the Prince 
Karl is a defenced city, set in a strong province, content 
and united. It might be for the best that you should go, 
little one.” 

‘*T cannot go,” said Helene, ‘‘and leave you alone.” 

Gottfried Gottfried smiled a sad smile, wistfully plea- 
sant. 

“Tam wellnigh an old man already, and it is the na- 
ture of my profession that I should be alone. I work 
among the issues of life and death. Every man must be 
lonely" when he dies, and I, who have lived with dying 
men, am perforce lonely while I live. It is well, a clearer 
air for the young bird. But yet it will be lonesome to 
miss you when I come in—the empty pot wanting the 
flower, the ease without the jewel; silence above and be- 
low; your voice and Hugo’s, that have changed the sombre 
Red Tower with your young folks’ pleasantries, heard no 
more. Ah, I had thought—I had dreamed—” 

He stopped and looked from one to the other of us, and 
I saw that Ysolinde of the White Gate read his thought. 
Whereat right suddenly the Little Playmate blushed ; and 
as for me I watched the dull gold flash on the spangles of 
our guest’s waist-belt, which was in form like a live ser- 
pent, with changeful scales and eyes of ruby red. 

My father went over to where Helene sat. She rose 
to meet him, and put her arms about his neck. He laid 
his right hand on her head—that terrible hand that was 
not dreadful to us who loved him. 

‘* Little flower,” he said, in his simple way, ‘‘ God be 
good to you in the transplanting! It is not fair to your 
young life that the stain should lie upon your lot. I have 
given you a quiet hermitage while you needed it. But 
now it is right that my house should again be left unto 
me desolate. It is already late summer, and high time 
that the young brood should fly away!” 

He turned to me. 

‘* With you, Hugo, it is a thing different; you were born 
to that to which you are born. And to that, as I read 
your horoscope, you must one day return. But in the 
mean time care for the maid, I lend her to you. I give 
her into your hand. Cherish her well. Let her enemies 
be yours, and if harm come to her through your neglect, 
slay yourself ere you come be fore me. For, by the Lord 
God of Righteous Judgment, I will have no mercy!” 

I saw the eyes of the Lady Ysolinde glitter like those 
of the snake in her belt as my father delivered Helene over 
to me. 

But my father had yet more to say. 

‘And if any,” he went on, ina deep still voice, keep- 
ing his hand upon the downcast head of the Little Play- 
mate—‘‘ if any, great or small, prince or pauper, harm but 
a hair of this fair head, by the great God who wields His 
Axe over the universe and sits in the highest Halls of 
Judgment, whose servant I am, I, Gottfried Gottfried, 
swear that he shall taste the vengeance of the Red Axe 
and drink to the dregs the cup of the agony in his own 
blood!” 

So saying, he kissed Helene and stalked out, without turn- 
ing his head or making any further obeisance or farewell. 

We sat mazed and confounded after his departure. 
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The Lady Ysolinde it was who first recovered herself 
She put out a kindly hand to Helene, who sat drooping 
by the window, looking out upon the roofs of Thorn, 
— well I wot she saw nothing of spire, roof, or pin- 
nacle 

‘*God do so to me and more also,” she said, 
solemn voice, ‘‘if 1 keep not this charge.” 

And I think for the moment she meant it. The trouble 
was that the Lady Ysolinde could not mean one thing for 
very long ata time. As indeed shall afterwards appear. 

So it was arranged that within the week Helene and I 
should sa: our farewells to the Red Tower which had 
sheltered us so long, as well as to Gottfried Gottfried, who 
had been my kind father and to the little Helene more 
than any father. 

But in spite of all we wearied day by day to be gone. 
For, indeed, Gottfried Gottfried said right. “ The shadow 
of the Red Tower, the stain of the Red_ Axe, Was over us 
both so long as we abode on the Wolfsberg. Yet what it 
cost us to depart—at least till we were out of the gates of 
the city—I cannot write down, for to both of us the first 
way going seemed bitter as de: ath. 

My father had been busy all the morning with his grim 
work on the day when we were to ride aw ay. A gang of 
malefactors who had wasted a whole country- side with 
their cruelty had been brought out. And as it was sus- 
pected that other more important villains were yet to be 
caught, there had been the re peated pain of the ‘Extreme 
Question, and now there remained but the falling of the 
Red Axe to settle all accounts. So that when he came to 
bid us farewell he had but brief time to spare. And of 
necessity he wore the faithful crimson, which fitted his 
tall, spare figure like a glove. 

‘*Fare thee well, little one!” he said, first, to Helene. 
‘Not thus, had the choice lain with me, would I have 
bidden thee farewell. But when it shall be that I meet 
you again, I shall surely wear the white of the festa day. 
I commit you to Him whose mistakes are better than our 
good | deeds, whose judgments are kinder than our mer 
cies. 

So he kissed her, 
to me. : 

**Son Hugo,” he said, “go in peace. You will return 
to succeed me. I see it like a picture—on the day when 
I lie dead you shall stand with the Red Axe in your hand 

waiting to do judgment. It is well. Keep this maid 
more sacred than your life—and meantime, fare you 
well!” 

So saying he left us abruptly. 

Our horses were saddled in the court- yard, and as I 
rode last through the rarely opened gateway, I saw Duke 
Casimir looking out from his window upon the lower en- 
closure, 1s was his pleasure upon the day of execution, 
I heard the dull thud which was the meeting of the Red 
Axe and the redder block as that which had been between 
fell apart. And for the last time I heard the blood-hounds 
leap and the pattering of their eager feet upon the bar 
riers. 

Thus the latest I heard of the place of my nativity was 
fitting and dreadful. I was mortally gl: id to ride away 
into the clear air and the invigorating silence. But on 
my heart there still lay heavy the twice-repeated predic- 
tion of my father and of the Lady Ysolinde, that I should 
yet return and hold the Red Axe in his place. 

But I resolved rather to die in the honest front of bat- 
tle. Nevertheless. had I known the future, I would have 
seen that they, and not I, were right. 

I was indeed fated to return and stand re: udy to execute 
doom with the Red Axe in my hand and my father lying 
dead near by. 


in a low 


and reached a hand over her shoulder 


CHAPTER XVIIL. 


THE PRIME OF THE MORNING 


Now so strange a thing is woman that so soon as we 
were started down the High Street of the city of Thorn 
the Little Playmate dried her eyes, turned towards me in 
her saddle, and straightway began to take me to task as 
though I had been to blame. 

“T have left,” said she, ‘‘the only home I ever knew, 
and the only man that ever truly loved me, to accompany 
a young man that cares not for me, and a woman whom 
I have seen but once, to a far land and an unkindly folk.” 

“It is not fair,” I said, ‘“‘to say that I love you not. 
For, as God sees me, I have ever loved yon—loved you 
best and loved you only, Helene! And though you are 
angered with me now, I know not why, still till now you 
have never doubted it.” 

‘I doubt it sorely now, I know,” she said, bitterly; ‘‘ yet 
indeed I care not whether you or any love me at all.” 

And this saying I was greatly sorry for. It seemed a 
sad wayfaring from our old Red Tower and out of my 
native city of Thorn. 

‘* Helene, little one,” said I, ‘t believe me, I love none in 
the whole world but my father and you. Trust me, I am 
to keep you safe with my life in the far land to which we 
go. Do not let us quarrel, littlest. There are only the 
two of us here that remember the old man my father, 
and the little room to which you came as a babe, all i 
white.” 

So presently she was pacified, and reached me a hand 
from the back of her beast, on pretence of leaning over to 
avoid a swinging sign in one of the narrow streets, near 
by the White Gate, where we were to meet the Lady Yso- 
linde. 

‘And yet more, Little Playmate,” said I, keeping her 
hand when I had it, ‘‘do not begin by distrusting the 
noble lady with Whom we are to travel. For she means 
well to us both, and in the strange country to which we 
go we may be wholly in her power.” 

““ You are sure that you do not love that woman, then?” 
said Helene, without looking at me. For, indeed, in many 
things she was but a child, and ever spoke more freely 
than other maids, perhaps with being brought up in the 
Red Tower in the company of my father, who on all oc- 
casions spoke his mind just as it came to him. 

‘*Nay,.” said’ I, ‘‘ believe me, little love, 1 do not love 
her at all.” 

And now on horseback Helene looked all charming, and, 
what with the exercise, the ndventure, and the reassurance, 
she had a glow of rose-color in her cheeks. She had never 
before been so far away from the precincts of the Wolfs- 
berg. I had even tauglit her to ride in the court-yard, of a 
summer evening, on a horse borrowed from one of the 
Duke's squires. 
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We found the Lady Ysolinde waiting for us at her house, 
Master Gerard talking to her in the doorway, earnestly, 
and apart. Both of them had a look of much solemnity, 
as though the matter of their discourse were some very 
weighty one, 

Presently her father kissed her, and she came down the 
steps. I leaped from my horse to help her to the saddle, 
but the respectable serving-man was before me. So that 
instead I went about and looked to the buckles and girths, 
which were all in order, and patted the arching neck of 
the beautiful milk-white palfrey whereon she rode. Then 
Master Gerard waved a hand and went within. 

And as we went out of the Weiss Thor into the keener 
air of the country, I thought what a charge I had to keep 
two ladies so surpassingly fair, each in her own several 
craces, as our Helene and the Lady Ysolinde. 
~ No sooner, however, were we past the outer barriers, at 
which the soldiers of the Duke Casimir kept guard, than a 
vast ungainly wight started up from the road-side. 
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Having shaken off the earth roughly, he pulled out a 
sheath-kaife and trimmed the branches, till he had made 
him a kind of club, with which he threatened me, saying, 
‘If I catch that young man at any tricks, with this club 
will I break every bone in his skin like the shells of so 
many broken eggs.” 

Then laughing a litle, and seeing that nothing could 
be made of the fellow, the Lady Ysolinde rode on and we 
followed her. We thought that surely there would be no 
difficulty in shaking him off long ere we reached our lodg- 
ing-place of the evening, and that he would find his way 
back to the city of Thorn. 

But even though we set our horses to their speed, it 
seemed to make no difference to the unwieldy giant. He 
merely stretched his legs a little further, and caused his 
great gaskined feet to pass one another as fast as if they 
had been shod with seven-league boots. So he not only 
kept up with us easily, but oftentimes made a détour 
through the fields and over the wild country on either 
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I forgot them all. Aye, I forgot even my father, and 
everything save that 1 was riding with two fair women 
through a world where all was love and spring, and where 
it was ever the prime of the morning. 

The Lady Ysolinde could not make enough of our Little 
Playmate. She laughed back at her over her shoulder 
when she let her horse out for a canter, She marvelled 
loudly at Helene’s good riding, and at the unbounded 
beauty of the crisp ringlets which clustered round her 
head like a boy's. And our Helene smiled, well pléased, 
and ceased to watch my eyes or to grow silent if I checked 
my horse too long by the side of the Lady Ysolinde. 

Mostly we three rode abreast over the pleasant country 
So long as we were crossing the plain of the Wolfmark 
we saw few tilled fields, and the farm-houses were fewer 
still. But wherever these were to be seen they were forti- 
fied and defended like castles, and had gates, great and 
high, with iron plates upon them and knobs like the points 
of spears beaten blunt, 


igh 


“*| COMMIT YOU TO HIM WHOSE MISTAKES ARE BLTTER THAN OUR GOOD DEEDS.’” 


‘Jan Lubber Fiend!” cried the Lady Ysolinde, ‘‘ what 
do you here?” : 

The oaf grinned his awful writhed smile. 

‘Think you, my lady,” said he, cunningly, ‘that your 
poor Jan would abide within the precincts of the city 
house with that funeral ape bidding me do this and do 
that, sit here and sit there, come in and go out, at his plea- 
sure? A thing of dough that I could twist into knots as 
easily as I can crack my joints.” 

And of this latter accomplishment he proceeded to give 
us certain examples which sounded like cannon shots at 
close quarters, 

‘Get home with you!” cried Ysolinde; ‘‘I cannot have 
thee following us. There are two men presently to meet 
us to guard us to Plassenburg, and we do not need you, 
Jan Lubber Fiend. Get back and take care of my father.” 

“Oh, as for him,” said the monster, sitting down squat 
upon the plain road in the dust, ‘‘he is a tough old cock, 
and will come to no harm. We can e’en leave him with 
a good cook, a prime cellar, and an easy mind. But this 
young man is not to trust to with so many pretty maids. 
Jan will look after him.” 

_And with that he nodded his head of a haystack three 
limes at me, and going to the hedge-root, he laid hold of 
the top of a young poplar and turned him about, keeping 
the stem of it over his shoulder. Then he set himself to 
pull like a horse that starts a load, and presently, without 
apparently distressing himself in the least, he walked away 
with the young tree, roots and all. 


side as a questing dog does, ever returning to us with 
some quaint vagrant fancy or quip of childish sim- 
plicity. 

But what pleased me better than the appearance of the 
Lubber Fiend was that ere we had gone quite two miles 
out of the city we found two well-armed and stanch-look- 
ing soldiers waiting for us at a kind of cross-road. They 
were armed with the curious powder-guns which were 
coming into fashion from France. These went off with 
a noble report, and killed sometimes at fifteen or twenty 
paces when the aim was good. The fellows had swords 
also, and little polished shields on their left arms—alto- 
gether worthy and notable body guards. 

‘*These two are soldiers of the Guard from Plassen- 
burg.” said the Lady Ysolinde, ‘‘though now they are 
travelling as members of a Free Company desiring to en 
ter upon new engagements. But they will make the way 
easier and pleasanter for us, as well as safer, being veter- 
ans well accustomed to the work of quartering and for- 
aging.” 

As indeed we were to find ere the day ended. 

So we rode on in the brilliant light, and the long, long 
day seemed all too brief to us who were young, and scarce 
delivered from the prison-house of Thorn. And, to my 
shame, I admit that my heart rose with every mile that I 
put between me and the Red Tower. 

Indeed, I hardly had a thought to spend on my father. 
The hot quadrangle of the Wolfsberg, the howling fox- 
colored demons in the kennels, the black Duke Casimir— 


The Lady Ysolinde, who had often ridden that way, told 
us that these were all in the Duke Casimir’s country, and 
were mostly possessed by the kin of his chief captains, 
feudal tenants, who for the right of possession were com 
pelled to furnish so many riders to the Duke’s Com 
panies. 

‘*But wait,” she said, ‘‘ till yon come to the dominions 
of the Prince of Plassenburg. You will find that he is 
indeed a ruler that can make the broom-bush keep the 
cow.” 

So we rode on, and passed pleasant and exciting things, 
more than I had ever seen in all my life before. 

Once we saw half a dozen men driving catile across our 
path, and it was curious to mark how readily they drew 
their swords and couched their lances at us, turning them 
selves about this way and that like a quintain till we were 
quite gone by, which made us laugh. For it seemed a 
strange thing that men so well armed should fear a com- 
pany of no more than their own numbers, and two of 
them maids upon palfreys. 

But Ysolinde, said: ‘‘It is not, after all, so strange, for 
over yonder blue hills dwells Joan of the Swordhand, who 
can lead a foray as well as any man, and once worsted 
Duke Casimir himself when he beset her castle.” 

So the day went past swiftly, with good company and 
the converse of folk well liking one another. And ever I 
wondered how we were to spend the night, and what sort 
of cheer we should find at our inn. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.} 

















HOW PEOPLE COME AND GO IN 






Bednar seer yy over three 
hundred and fifty thou 
and brain-workers, man 

unl toilers, and wage- 
earners daily enter the artery 
centre of ¢ Greater New York 
the place where its pulse is 
to be felt, the commercial heart, 


Which might now well include 
the busy district from Thirty 


fourth Street south to the Bat 
tery Between the hours of 
seven and ten o'clock in the 
morning this ¢reat inrush is go 
ne on, and the hordes of Uit 

nad s thimn lown to be 
ul hie \ aay 

But to digress at the outset to 


gain an idea of proportion: Sup 
posing that a city of the size and 
‘innati should 
ve threatened with some direful 
disaster, making it expedient and 





necessary tomove every Mman,wo 


man, and ehild a distance of 
from twelve to forty miles ina 
limited space of time, what hub 


bub and confusion would follow 
How long would it take for this 
accomp shed? It would 
be a hard thing to state: and vet 
more people than the city of Cin 

mui holds pour regularly into 
New Yerk and regularly pou 
Ou i un every day! 


Where do they come from, 


vhere d they go, and how do 
they do it Where stand the 
towns and villawes that are pop 
vious at night and as deserted in 
the davtime as if the country 


had called their young and the 
ling to the defence of her 


frontiers. Where are they? They 


ur scattered In so many diree 
tions and at such varying dis- 
tances that the exodus and the 
influx of the inhabitants are hard 
lv noticeable It is only when 
the yovather ut thie ( neested 
points where they deliver their 
bodies into the care and keeping 
of the comm carriers that the 


renygth of the. commuter army 


is rec r! | 

Although these men (some of 
Whom vel a nee equal to 
the circumtere ft the earth 
il the qu tor every yeu ind 
spend a iarge proportion of theit 
liv m train rolley or boat 
ise With the wing of cocks 
ind the ent morning twitter 
of birds in their ears, and at 


night may awaken to listen to 


the melancholy hooting of an owl 
in the orchard, they are never 
theless men of the city. Town 
has stumped them in appearance 
peech, amd manner, and so ac 
customed do they become to the 
diurnal pilgrinia ( that they have 
grown to regard it in a philo 


yphical spit With the adap 
tubility of the American tempera 
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zard, When suburban traffic was blocked completely and 
business came almost to a standstill. 

3ut various are the classes and distinctions of these 
workaday pilgrims, and the routes and methods they 
take of reaching shop, store, or office have developed in- 
dividual habits—habits of promptness and habits of per 
petual haste. Many, alas! are at the mercy completely 





ment, they have begun to utilize 
it in one way or another to their 

H ‘ Po a man unnecus 
tomed to this life and foreed to 
make the | ines for a 

week, say, they would seem most 
probably a bore; but to the phil 
osophical commuter the time is WALL 
not altogether spent amiss. He 
makes business appointments on 
the train, or finds time for amuse 
ment In conversation and companionship ; he devotes 
himself to ¢ Inporary literature, or familiarizes him 
self with the news of the day; and in some cases he car 
nes his-club wit him, as it were, claims his favorite 
seat and corn ind uns the relief and excitement 
that the Vhister’ derives from the game of ‘ Master” 


Cavendish 

The comic papers have taken the commuter for one of 
their butts in stock; but over this le triumphs, and his 
absolute importan ) the business life of the metropolis 
is evident It was noticed at the time of the great bliz 


NEW YORK. 


hands know them by name and sight, the conductor is a 
conspicuous friend, and the brakeman is especially polite 
at the Cliristmas season 

The inhabitant who lives south of the Harlem River 
cannot be classed among the pilgrims. He is independent 
of time-tables. He has no intimacy with minor officials, 
and he disdains the carrying of bundles. But the citizen 
of the Greater New York who 
depends upon these things is 
often the shopper for the fam 
ily. He disdains disguise, and 
boldly carries out a pocket full 
of quail, a basket of peaches, or 
a sugar-cured ham, and is will 
ing to tell you where he alirays 
procures them. There is one 
class, however, limited in num 
bers, but none the less to be 
recognized, whose daily goings 
and comings are somewhat in 
the sense of the recreations of 
a prince of royal blood. His 
pilgrimage is witnessed by thou 
sands, and the money he spends 
in one week going from his 
mahogany desk to his mahog 
any dinner table would keep 
the average pilgrim’s coal-cellar 
filled for a decade. His yacht 
anchors near the river- bank 
up the Hudson or in one of 
the shallow inlets of the Sound, 
where the rich man’s sloping 
lawn reaches down to his private 
pier-head. He enters his gig or 
launch, puts off to his graceful 
craft, dons a yachting-cap, leans 
back in a wicker chair, and is 
transported as smoothly and de 
lightfully as the prince in a fairy 
tale, into the world of turmoil 
and the country of bonds and 
stocks and profits. Late in the 
afternoon he drives to the city 
water- front, gives his orders to 
the belettered sailors in true na 
val fashion, is greeted at the 
gangway by a steward with the 
latest popular beverage, and off 
he goes homeward, the cool 
breeze fanning him, while count 
Jess thousands of his kind swel- 
ter in the crowded Cars, or cling 
helple ssly to the greasy straps of 
the suburban trolley lines 

It would be rather interesting 
to draw the distinction between 
these, and to note the metbods 
that are employed by some of 
the latter class to reach their 
journey’s end. They are men 
whose fingers are ink - stained 
from handling (he pen,and whose 
forefingers are calloused from 
following columns of figures in 
the ledger, who every night and 
every morning pull in’ small 
boats some two or three miles 
from their little cottages along 
the Great South Bay 

From Brooklyn, over bridge 
and ferry, comes a mighty army 
See the net-work of surface and 
elevated roads that land them at 
their doors! 

Others leave the trolley at the 
corner of some country lane and 
strike out through the dust on 
mud or snow to be welcomed at 
the lill-top like returning mari 
ners by their expectant young 
sters and their faithful spouses 
sometimes at night to be guided 
by cheerful lights placed in the 
windows 

It would be hard to estimate 
the number of people who cross 
from) Brooklyn by ferry and 
bridge to their daily work. But, 
beyond all doubt, this army, a 
fair proportion of which is wo 
men, amounts to something in 
the neighborhood of one hundred 
thousand. From the towns of 
Long Island come about. thir 
teen thousand, while the ferry 
boats from Staten Island and the 
south carry about seven thou 





STREET WHEN THE BANKERS SHUT UP SHOP FOR THE 


of the corporation that for a yearly price contracts to 
start them on time, deliver them safely, and return them 
to the bosom of their families. There are some who 
boast with proper pride that they have never missed a 
train; there are others who apparently never succeed in 
catching one without having to run for it. They chase 
from the breakfast table to the suburban railway station, 
and from the uptown surface cars they rush through the 
waiting-room, greet the ticket-taker with a friendly nod 
of recognition, and settle themselves in the smoking-car 
just as the train-despatcher rings his bell. The railway 


sand. New Jersey adds its great 
proportion to the totalsum, The 
DAY five great railroads and their 
branches terminating along the 
western shore of the North River 
earry commuters in the follow- 
ing proportions: the New York, Susquehanna, and West- 
ern, two thousand; the New Jersey Central, eight thou 
sand; the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western, twenty 
five thousand; the Erie, thirty-eight thousand; the West 
Shore, two thousand; and the Pennsylvania road, thirty 
thousand ; 
But it is surprising to learn what a great proportion 
enters the city from the north through the Grand Central 
Station, coming in by the net-work of roads that termi 
nate in that small and confined space. It is marvellous 
how such crowds can be handled. But what is yet more 
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keeps many large in- 
dustries going. The 
steam -railroads give 
more care to the com- 
fort of these custom- 
ers than of the peo- 
ple who come and 
go. The elegant (a 
word that just fits) 
vestibule trains give 
them all the luxury 
of barber shops, read 
ing -rooms,  valets, 
maids, and stenogra- 
phers as they roll 
toward the Mecca of 


ALONG THE SIIORES OF THE HARLEM RIVER. their hopes. The lug- 


remarkable is the facility and the mystery of their disap 
pearance once they reach the street. From all the down- 
town ferries, during the opening and closing of the busi- 
ness day, march columns of hurrying figures. They overrun 
the sidewalks, and, unless it is too muddy, often take to 
the middle of the streets. Like a daily tide they set in 
and out at stated hours, gathering numbers from every 
doorway and corner. But at the entrance of the Grand 
Central Station one sees no such evidence of the march 
toacommon dispersing-point—which downtown is Broad- 
way. At Forty-second Street the crowds scatter in all 
directions—-across town they go in the horse - cars, or up 
or down by elevated roads or the trolley. A few figures 
readily show the amount of this augmentation of New 
York’s mercantile and business army. New York Cen- 
tral carries about forty thousand ; the New Haven and 
Hartford, twenty-eight thousand ; the Harlem, twenty 
thousand ; the New York and Northern, ten thousand; 
the Suburban, that joins the Third Avenue Elevated, 
carries twenty thousand. 

The sojourners or the visitors for pleasure cut but small 
figures When compared with these daily travellers, but a 
glance at the number of great hotels shows that New 
York is growing to be the great pleasure city of the con- 
Unent. Every facility is pushed to its utmost to accom- 
modate the transient public. During one week of the 
early winter every hotel in town was full of visitors 
and sight-seers, and some thoughtless people who counted 
on finding plenty of room at the fashionable and ex- 
pensive hotels were forced to take lodgings or go to 
boarding-houses—pensions they would call them on the 
other side. The money spent in the city by the dwellers 
in other places, spent in the mere gratification of pleasure, 


gage of the money- 
spender is taken di- 
rect from the railway 
station to the number- 
ed room at the chosen hotel; a special cab-service, at rea 
sonable rates, takes the owner of the luggage and deposits 
him at the doorway. Nothing could be more simple or more 
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comfortable. Tle finds nothing to complain of in all this, 
and, beyond all doubt, is satisfied with the common car 
riers and the terminal facilities; he is a preferred patron 
and tips his way along regardless of expense. But let 
him go out to spend a day or so with a suburban friend 

he will find that a different matter. Crowded and jostled 
and packed and steamed, he will regard a trip to Chicago 
in *‘the Limited ’asa pastime, he will lose all sense of per 
sonal importance, and vote that of all criminally good-na 

tured individuals the New York commuter is the worst of 

fender. A Chicagoxun once stated that * New York was only 
intended to be ‘ so big ’anyhow,” and Jacked the power of 
limitless expansion. *‘ You have to go cither up or down 
or out of it,” said he. Perhaps that is true enough, but it 
has grown to be a pretty long * up or down,” and is still 
growing; as for the getting out, that implies a vetting in, 
and is becoming another question to face. Another bridge 
or two across the East River would help out the difficulty 
—com paratively a simple matier of investment of capital 
What has been done once so successfully can be done 
again. The bridges will come in good time, and there 
may be before long one linking us to the Jersey shore 

Few people know that the tunnel underneath the North 
River was ever completed. The gigantic failure of the 





SWAMPS, BOGS, AND BAYS TRAVERSED DAILY BY SOME NEW YORK BUSINESS MEN. 
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LATE FOR BUSINESS—THE 
WILL PASS IN HALF 


ims Of money lost in the undertaking, 
rth the reading. The tunnel is 


| the project is as good as abandoned. 


re feasible proposition now. Butthe 
nx Will soon be densely populated, and 
quandary for the ‘‘ rapid-transit” peo- 


‘em that confronts the city is how to 


it in the future will inhabit the 

reat avenues that at present stretch 

ttled city blocks above the Harlem 

ids, principally owned by syndicates and 








being bought by people who wish to 
{ yet whose active interests cen 
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NEXT TROLLEY 
AN HOUR 


UP-TO-DATE ROAD-BUILDING—ON THE NEW PELHAM ROADWAY 


tre about the markets and business of the great city to 
the south. 

Every now and then excursions are run to these ‘‘ parks,” 
or “‘hursts,” and there, on the spot, the lots are sold by 
auction. Building and Loan Associations are eager and 
willing to put up houses on tempting terms. Values are 
increasing, the country is becoming thickly settled, and 
the number of those who come and go is swelling to vast- 


er proportions every month. No one can look ahead fifty 
vears hence and state exactly what will be the methods of 
handling or managing the multitudes. The lack of an 
adequate system of rapid transit is now felt sorely ; the 
need for some decisive plan of action grows each day. 
But the situation will have to be faced sooner or later. 
Even with the introduction of better means of transporta- 
tion and the passing of the car-horse it is imperative to 
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adopt some design of adequate proportions to the magnitude of the proposition. In fact, the 
daily pilgrim, although perhaps the most long-suffering and the most patient of men, is growing 
to be a force in the community, and now that the majority of him has a voice in municipal 
affairs, he had best be considered before, rising in his might, he presents a sine gud non at some 
election-time that will be discomfiting to present property-holders in the heart of the Borough 
of Manhattan. 

Whether it is possible to adopt the underground system, a crude and unsatisfactory first edition 
of which is in vogue in London, is a question; but the continued inability of the Rapid Transit 
Commission to formulate plans for the proposed tunnel that meet the unrestricted approval of 
the courts and the city government leads the casual observer to the conclusion that the urgency 
of the demand is not sufliciently recognized by those in authority. ‘ ; 

The construction of any system that will meet the situation will be the result of long labor 
and the overcoming of what appears at the first glance to be an insurmountable difficulty. But 
the vexatious delays and obstacles placed in the way of the commission might cause it to be sup- 
posed that New York was waiting for the invention of a successful air-ship. This may come 
all in good time, perhaps, but from present indications people would rather travel on terra 
firma or below it. At least they demand some tangible and structural connection with Mother 
Earth. A man bound for Wall Street has no anxiety to put in at the Azores because of a strong 
westerly gale. 

As the various boroughs of our new and ponderous city lose their rus in urbe aspect, the 
problem becomes more and more formidable. For the lack of building-space (judged by ground 
space) will never prevent the city from its commercial expansion. There is the atmosphere 
above in which to project business enterprises; and if we should take and form a city, compos- 
ing it alone of the buildings shorn of their six lower stories, we would have yet a city of the 
first magnitude, for more people, by six or eight times, travel perpendicularly in the ele- 
vators or lifts of the city than ride on the cars of the combined railroads. 

And now the only person who is undisturbed by all this—so far as his bodily com 
fort is concerned—is the man with the steam-yacht who owns his private pier 
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AT THE BROOKLYN END OF THE BRIDGE. 


Slightly confusing to a Stranger, 
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\ THE UNEXPECTED IN KANSAS. 


r-WOSMUE Eastern visitor to Kansas, as a matter of course, 
expects something of the unusual. He has read 
and heard more or less exaggerated accounts of 
her statesmen, her crops, her live-stock, her wo- 


men orators, her bewhiskered men, her — plains, her 
cyclones, her grasshoppers, her fine schools, her debts, her 
deserted counties nea a lot of other things, and perhaps 


he is disappointed when he finds the commonplace every- 
where, just as he does in any other place where men and 


vomen have met and formed a commonwealth. More 
over, he is so prepared for the unusual that any subject, 
material or otherwise, to be classed with the unexpected, 


must be little short of extraordinary. Notwithstanding 
these high requirements as to the unexpected, there are 
surprises at every hand in the State for the inquiring 
visitor, Her own people know all about them, and they 
in turn are astonished that intelligent persons from the 
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East should know so little as to the mental and physical 
characteristics of the Sunflower State. This article will 
tell a few of the things that were downright surprises to 
me, although I visited the State prepared, let it be said 
frankly, not to be surprised at almost anything. 

L had occasion to visit the largest general store in To 
peka to inquire as to the prosperity of the masses. One 
of the proprietors had just come in from making the first 
of the usual two daily deposits of receipts in the bank. 
The store do i business of more than $250,000 a year. 
Th propriectot snid ‘ 

“Oh yes, times are greatly improved. Where a year 
wo we took in one $20 gold piece a day we now get a 
dozen of them 

*Gold?” T said, in surprise 

Why, yes, gold 


Gold in Kansas? And in circulation among the peo- 


ple like tha 
Why, certainly. I have just deposited $150 in gold 

that we took in this morning. I wish you had dropped 
in a little earlier, so that you might have seen it.” 

That was on November 23 last 

Phis gentleman was one of the firm of Kemper & Pax- 
ton, owning the Model Supply Store” of that city, and if 
mentioning the name gives them any advertisement they 
ire Welcome to il, for the story told by this member of 
the firm was so extraordinary to me that I feel I must 
ive my full authority for it. It was Mr. Paxton who 
poke Ife said that the firm made a practice to cash the 
cheeks of the Sante Fe Railroad employes in the general 
flices of the company, situated in Topeka, and that fre 


iy day, which comes monthly, their bank 





would s lown to the store as much as $1200 in gold, 
W \ 1 by ven out in one day in exchange for the 


Cheeks. Of course that gold remained in circulation for 
everal days about town, Other stores and other banks 
son Popeka took in and gave out gold, and the result 
Was that in that city of about 35,000 or 40.000 inhabitants 


severnl thousands of dollars in gold was being used from 
lay to day as a dium of exchange. When the full 
extent of this information dawned upon me I could ex 
press my surprise only by saying 

Why, out in the E if we had read or known that 
there was $5000 i1 din actual circulation in any place 
in Kansas—in this State, which has seemed so wedded to 
silver—we should have been surprised to have heard 
is the next thing that a mob had taken possession of the 
place, and that a dozen or more gold-bugs—thiat is to say, 


persons having id in their possession—had been hanged 
on the street corners, che spite the strenuous efforts of the 
tia to prevent it. That shows how little we 
really know about the actual condition of affairs beneath 


Mr. Paxtou laughed, and said that he was glad that Har 


PER’s WEEKLY had sent some one out there to study the 
prevailing conditions, so that, as a result, there might be 
a better understanding between the East and the Middle 
West. The conversation recalled the remark made to me 
the night before by a young woman at whose home I had 
called to see her father. I complimented her on having 
a beautiful home, and—delicately, as I thought—upon the 
delightful taste displayed in it. With a saucy roguishness 
that typical Western girl's eyes took on a merry twinkle as 
she said: 

‘Although you may not know it, we have seen you 
before—that is, persons like you. IT suppose you thought 
that out here the buffalo rubbed their sides up against 
our front fences every day, and that every night wild 
Indians danced around our houses, uttering war-whoops, 
in their eagerness to get at our scalps. You are not the 
first person from the East to visit Topeka, please re 
member.” 

I had another surprise when I went into a large book 
store and asked the proprietor what the people of Kansas, 
so far as he could observe, were reading. - He showed me 
a stack of the recent novels in vogue, a great many vol- 
umes of historical works of the highest grade, attractively 
bound copies of the poets, and added that there was prob- 
ably a larger sale proportionally of high-grade books in 
Kansus than in the East, where there was a large foreign 
population, I was prepared for that; but, in return for 
his thrust and as an ardent gold-standard advocate, I 
asked, 

* How about Coin'’s Financial School?” 

‘“ Why, we haven't sold a copy of that book in more 
than a year. [don’t believe that fifty copies of it have 
been sold in Kansas in all that time.” 

Book store proprietors in other places in Kansas told 
me the same thing, and I mention it not in disparagement 
of the free-silver propaganda—I admit that there are two 
sides to that—but as illustrating vividly the fact-of the 
decadence of feelings of hostility of the West toward the 
East which such works inspired. ‘The Seven Conspiracies 
und Great Red Dragen—books the circulation of which 
was not conducive to good feeling between Eastetn and 
Western commonwealths-—aiso have ceased to be sold in 
Kansas. The people of Kansas are great readers. The 
daily newspaper is common at the fireside of the farmer 
even in the remote counties—far more common, I believe, 
than in the East. To fancy that the Western farmer is 
not well informed as to the questions of the day is as se- 
rious an error as to imagine that the men out there inva- 
riably wear long whiskers; and although it is a digression, 
it is proper to remark that, for its size,] never saw so many 
barber shops as there are in the city of Topeka. There 
seemed to be two or three on every block of the main 
street of the place. 

Interesting as such incidents as the circulation of gold 
and the sale of books are, there is another matter of far 
greater importance worthy of being classed with the un- 
expected. It is the growth and extent of the mining in- 
dustry in the State. In Kansas information regarding 
this industry is a matter of common knowledge ; to the 
Eastern visitor it is a surprise. Ilow many people in the 
East know, for example, that Kansas, in the production 
of salt, is surpassed in quantity by only two States in the 
Union—New York and Michigan? How many persons in 
the East know that what are said to be the most extensive 
zine and lead mines in the world are in Kansas? How 
many persons in the East know that Kansas has produced 
as much as $4,000,000 of coal in one year, and that she 
has an unlimited supply of the product? In the East we 
are prone to call Kansas a ‘ one-crop State,” and that 
crop,until list year,was supposed to be corn. Wheat be- 
came king in 1897; but whether corn or wheat rules in 
Kansas, the prevalent idea has been that Kansas, however 
diversified were her crops, was an agricultural State al- 
most exclusively. The fact 
that her mining is worth 
from $8,000,000 to $10,000, - 
000 a year is most astonish- 
ing to the visitor. Downin 
the southeastern corner of 
the commonwealth, where 
most of the coal and lead 
and zine mines are situated, 
the smoke of furnaces clouds 
the air as it does along the 
rivers in Pennsylvania, and 
the click of the miner's 
pick reverberates through 
the corridors of the coal- 
tunnels as it does in a 
score of other States. In 
the southern central part 
of the State the steam from 
the salt-manu factories arises 
in plants that cover many 
acres, and produce a quality 
of salt that is not surpassed 
anywhere. This wealth of 
coal and salt has been of 
great influence in the agri- 
cultural development of the 
State It has increased the 
mileage of railroads, and 
it has saved the packing 
industry thousands upon 
thousands of dollars” in 
freight rates upon salt from 
the East. 

The Kansas boom was 
responsible for the discov- 
ery of salt in inexhausti- 
ble quanti ics. Up to the 
year 1887 the only native 
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salt that was known in Kansas came from a dozen salt- 
marshes that were found in various places in a line in 
the centre of the State—practically from the northern to 
the southern border. 

Crude kettles were set up at some of the places, 
and salt was manufactured. It is on record that ‘‘ as 
late as 1870 the pioneer could get ten cents a pound 
for salt evaporated from the water of these marshes.” 
Seventeen years later the boom-time came. Some of the 
promoters of enterprises at Hutchinson, in Reno County, 
in the southern central part of the State, thought it would 
be a good idea to bore for natural gas. The suggestion 
was enough for the formation of a company, and forth 
with the drills began working at a hole in the ground, and 
Hutchinson began to figure up what she would do with 
the gas, and splendid air-castles were erected beside the 
others that were crowding one another for room all over 
the State. Now it is a fact that they did get some natural 
gas out of that well, although it was sunk with absolute 
blindness. ‘The promoters might as well have been trying 
to find vast deposits of prehistoric remains as natural gis, 
so far as external evidences indicated that valuable re 
sults would follow. 

Late one night Benjamin Blanchard, who was sinking 
the well, came into the hotel and began to ask about salt- 
mining. He said that his drills had gone through a stra 
tum of more than 300 feet of rock-salt. It was not long 
before he got full information about the salt, and soon 
the New York capitalist was on the ground, and within 
a year the production of the State in salt reached more 
than three-quarters of a million of barrels. The produc 
tion of the nearly thirty firms and companies engaged 
in the business at present is from 1,200,000 to 1,500,000 
barrels a year, and is only limited by the lack of demand. 
The market, of necessity, must be limited in extent, owing 
to competition in other States. 

The salt belt in Kansas runs in a general southwestern 
direction across the State. It is nearest the surface in and 
around Hutchinson, The vein is from 100 to 400 feet thick. 
It is of the highest grade of purity. The area is said to 
be from twenty to fifty miles wide. According to Pro- 
fessor Hay, who in 1898 made an extensive report on the 
mineral resources of the State, ‘‘asingle acre of salt would 
yield 2,178,000 barrels. Six acres would supply the whole 
consumption in the United States for a year. There are 
1,000,000 acres in Kansas. This would supply the entire 
world for centuries to come.” Kansas is therefore rich 
in one of the essentials to the development of herself as a 
live-stock raising and packing State, and as a leader in the 
dairy industry. 

Only in one or two places is the rock-salt mined with 
pick and shovel, and these plants are small affairs. The 
common way of reaching the salt is to sink a pipe of about 
eight inches diameter down into the vein of rock-salt. 
Then inside this pipe a smaller one of from two to three 
inches is put down. Fresh water is foreed down the 
small pipe. When it reaches the bottom it has no other 
place to go than to return to the surface, after being satu 
rated thoroughly with the salt against which it is forced. 
It is water charged with as much salt as it can rv In 
purity the salt runs from 98 to 99 per cent. The brine is 
pumped into great tanks of wood that rest on uprights, a 
story or more from the ground. The usual process ot 
extracting the salt is by the open-pan process or evapora 
tion. The brine is run into one or two settling tanks, and 
then drawn into a boiling-pan, on an average 25 feet wide 
by 115 long. The pans are of boiler steel, probably three 
eighths of an inch thick. Each pan is heated by furnaces 


beneath, and kept at a temperature of about 175 cegrees. 
The steam rises in clouds, and every two hours workmen 
rake the crystals to one side and toss the salt up ona landing 
enlled a dripping-board. Here the water is allowed to ran 
off, and after it is comparatively dry, workmen shovel it 
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into carts, and it is carried along a runway and is dumped 
into a storage-room, Which is one story lower than the 
place where the brine is heated. The storage-room has 
loose boards for a floor, so as to allow the drippings to 
escape .a is ona level with the floors of the cars that run 
alongside. the place. The salt remains in the storage-room 
‘curing’ itself from fifteen to sixty days, according to 
the wrade of salt that is to be made. The ordinary salt 
becomes an article of commerce direct from the storage- 
room, Where in some plants as many as 115,000 barrels of 
the material can be kept 

When especially fine table salt or dairy salt is to be 
ide extra eare is taken to have the brine free from im- 
puritics, and chen it is kept sixty days in the storage- 
room. It is then run by an endless chain into a great 
wooden cylinder that revolves and is heated by steam 
pipes lhis takes all the moisture out of the salt, and 


makes it hot enough to cook an egg merely by placing 
it under the surface. The salt is then run over bolt- 
ing-cloths of varying degrees of fineness, through which 
the salt passes, and then it goes into receptacles from 
which it is packed into bags, barrels, and other kinds of 


' 
packages for shipment. 


Phe business not only calls for extensive railroad 
rangements, but immense cooperage interests. The chief 


compary in Hutchinson has its cooperage plant in Texas. 
The barrels are put together in Hutchinson, the parts be 
ing shipped there from ‘Texas. This company has five 
large plants in town, each having four or five immense 


pans. These plants have a capacity all told of about 2000 
barrels « day when they are working twenty-four hours a 


day Phe plants are shut down about once in thirty days 
to remove the scale from the pans. The scale consists 
of the impurities in the salt, which sink to the bottom 


ind seale the pans, so that the heat does not cause rapid 
iporation. -Sonietimes when the pans are steaming it 
is necessary to remove the scale. 

There are two other processes of making salt in use in 
Kansas, One is the grainer process. In that case hot 
steam-pipes run through the brine in the large pans and 
heat it. By that process the scale clings to the pipes, 
vhich have to be cleaned at regular intervals. The other 
process is called the vacuum process. By this method 
the brine is treated by steam in w closed receptacle, and 


ey 


i yacuuim pump removes the air and pressure as it is be 
ing heated. Evaporation takes place at a lower tempera- 
ture than by the other methods. The salt falls from the 
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great kettles into bins underneath them. The value of 
this precess lies in the fact that it is a labor-saving sys- 
tem. The output of the salt-factories, before being mar 
keted, represents probably a value of fifty cents a barrel 
to the manufacturer. The industry is thriving, and is 
lestined to hold command of the central West in its line, 
The supply is inexhaustible and is cheap in manufacture. 
The retined product for table use may be found even in 
Europe. The industry has already brought millions of 
dollars in revenue to the people of the State, and must 
continue to be a source of employment to thousands upon 
thousands in the years that are to come. 

Of even grever importance to the State is probably the 
zine and Jead industry. It centres in a district said to be 
no more than six miles square, in and about Galena, in 
the very squiheast corner of the State. This industry is 
worth millions of dollars to Kansas, and it has made Ga 
lena What might be called a model town, I quote from 
What the Ilon. W. F. Sapp says on this subject. 


In the midst of this mining activity, this push, this energy, lies the 
( f Galena, a city that did not feel the panic, a city that has no 
boud debt, with money in its treasury, a city with stone sidewalks, 
t & paved with flint-rock which comes from the mines, a fine city 
} i place where labor is always employed at fair wages and 
capital can always tind safe investment.” 


Few are the cities in this country of which the like can 
ve said truthfully. The mines in and about that town 
were discovered in 1877, but it was not until about seven 
years later that returns of noteworthy extent were se- 
cured. These figures show the zine product of the State in 
short tons since that time: 1885, 8502 tons, 1886, 8932; 
ISS7, £1,955; 18S, 10,432; 1889, 13,658; 1890, 15, 199, 
I8Y91, 22.747; 1892, 24,715; 1893, 22.815; 1894, 25,588 ; 
1895, 25,775; 1806, 20,759. For the first half of 1897 the 
output Was 15,722 tons, indicating that the output for the 
year would reach at least 30,000 tons, an enormous jump 
in one year, and the greatest in the history of the indus- 
iryin the State. The full figures for 1897 had not reached 

he Commissioner of Labor in Topeka when he fur- 
nished me with these statisties. The value of this out- 
put for L897 was probably $2,000,000 in round numbers 

Is not that a splendid showing for an agricultural State? 

Moreover, this activity affects more than the State of 

Kansas. It is on record that shipments of zine ore are 
neade to Belgium. in competition with the great mines in 
Huelva, Spain. The treatment of the ore requires, also, 
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large industrial establishments called smelters. Many of 
these are near the coul-fields. The largest of these in the 
State disposes of 4200 tons of the ore a year, and one of 
the new features is that gas-firing is used throughout. 
Lead-mining is said to be simply an incident of the zine, 
the minerals being found together. Much of the lead is 
shipped to other States for treatment. 

Probably it is not known generally what use is made of 
zine. I know that until I looked it up I had very vague 
ideas on that subject, and hence do not hesitate to make 
mention of the uses to which the mineral is put. The 
most common use, so far as people generally know of the 
mineral, is for thin plates, resembling tin in appearance, 
for use in and about stoves. But that is a small affair, 
comparatively. Its most extensive use is to coat iron- 
ware, thus producing the product known as galvanized 
iron. Its most important use is as an alloy. It is said 
to form one-third of ordinary brass, and of course is also 
used in bronze. Salts of zine play a part in medicine, 
and the mineral, in a transformed condition, is used 
largely in paints. 

Perhaps we can best understand the extent of the coal 
industry of Kansas by printing the following table, pre- 
pared especially for this article by the Deputy Labor 
Commissioner of the State: 


COAL PRODUCT OF KANSAS SINCE 1885. 











t zs amt 4 
Average fe © as > 
fear. Short tons. Value rice Ses 5.2 
-” or ton 22 2 &2 > 
> 5° 
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| 1885, 1,212,057 $1,485,002 $1 23 wat ine 
| 1886, 1,400,000 1,680,000 i 20 aor arena 
| 1887, 1,595,879 2,235,631 140 rr ae 
1888, 1,850,000 2,775,000 1 50 oe ine 
1889, 2,221,043 3,296,888 1 48 aes 5956 
1890 2,259,922 2,947,517 1 30 210 523 
IS91, 2,716,705 3,557,305 1 31 222 6201 
1892. 3,007,276 3,955,595 1 314 208 6559 
1893. 2,652,546 8,875,740 1 27 147 7310 
; 1894, 3,388, 251 4,178,998 1 23 164 732) 
| 1895. 2,926,870 8,481,981 1 20 159 7482 


1896 2,884,801 3,205,032 115 168 7127 
The quality of the coal is said to be excellent. It is 
all of the bituminous grade, and it is consumed chiefly by 
the railroads and in the smelting industry. Much of the 
coal is near the surface, and one may see little mines 
adjoining corn- fields as he travels 
through the southwestern part of the 
State. It is found in paying quan- 
tities in more than twenty counties. 
There are said to be not less than 
two hundred and fifty mines in ac- 
tive operation. 

The natural-gas product of the 
State has also assumed proportions 
of importance. The value of the 
product has grown from $15,873 in 
1890, tu $124,750 in 1896. It is found 
in five counties, and has been reach- 
ed at a depth of only 325 feet. It is 
said to be singularly free from sul- 
phur. Petroleum naturally exists in 
a country which is rich in coal and 
natural gas. In 1889 only 500 bar- 
rels of petroleum were produced in 
Kansas. In 1895 the production was 
44,430 barrels, and in 1896 it was 
113,571 barrels, an increase of more 
than 155 per cent. There are more 
than one hundred producing wells 
in the State, and they are found in 
eight counties. 

Another source of mineral wealth 
in the State is found in the gypsum 
beds in the Fort Riley region, and 
also in Barber County, the home of 
Congressman Jerry Simpson. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of barrels of 
plaster of Paris are made from these beds. Co-ordinate 
with this industry is the discovery and operation of beds 
of a natural cement. It forms a superior brown plaster, 
and needs no grinding at all. The fine white plaster 
made in Barber County is used all over the country in the 
most expensive building work. In addition to all these 
there are large quarries of stone of various kinds. Within 
a few years the development of mineral-water plauts has 
been put on a profitable and extensive basis. 

All these things are likely to surprise the man who has 
thought that the chief industry of Kansas was to raise 
corn and such other agricultural products as are necessary 
to feed the people of such a commonwealth. But the sur- 
prising things are not confined to mineral wealth. Kansas, 
and indeed the entire Middle West, has taken a new grip 
on the cattle industry, and some of the methods and re- 
sults will be considered in another article. Then, too, it 
has found a way of partly defeating nature under the af- 
fliction of drought. The introduction of Kaffir corn and 
alfalfa hay, as will be told later, means thousands upon 
thousands—it is no exaggeration to say millions—of dol- 
lars to the central West. Here: ifter, under new farming 
methods, the blasting winds may scorch the State and its 
agricultural products, but the farmer may be resigued 
somewhat to it, for in alfalfa and Kaflfir corn he has two 
products that are able to withstand tie parching winds 
where other grasses and corn dry up and die. 

If one opens his eyes and looks about, the unexpected 
is to be found on every hand in Kansas. Its agricultural 
and mineral resources and strength can no more be under- 
stood and studied at long range—say a thousand or fifteen 
hundred miles—than can its people’s characteristics be 
understood thoroughly at the same distance. 


T-WORKS. 








THE THRESHOLD OF AMERICA. 


Last year, when the flames of the burning immigration 
buildings on Ellis Island illumined the waters of New 
York harbor with a fierce glare that made the Liberty 
statue’s electric beacon appear pale and_ insignificant, 
there were many in the crowd watching the fire from the 

sattery sea-wall and Castle Garden who openly rejoiced 
over the destruction of those monuments of ugliness. 

Even among the Federal office-holders of the Immigra- 
tion Bureau the first feclings of regret at such quick de- 
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struction of the laborious records of many years soon 
gave way to satisfaction at this irrevocable doom of the 
wretched barns and architectural rubbish heaps where 
the great majority of our would-be citizens were wont to 
receive their first disagreeable impressions of Amcrica. 

The sanguine view that anything, no matter what, must 
result in improvement was received but dubiously by 
those of us that have no fondness for certain types of 
governmental architecture. 

Apprehension was relieved when the announcement 

‘ame from Washington that a trial was to be given at last 
> the long-deferred Tarsney ac t—passed during Secret; wy 
Carlisle’s administration, and put into practice by Secre 

tury Gage—according to the provisions of which the de 
signs for future Federal buildings are no longer to be 
furnished by selected government architects, but by inde- 
pendent competitors, our best architects pledging them 
selves either to act us expert judges or to enter such com- 
petitions without hope of compensation in case of failure, 

How well the architects have lived up to their pledges 
may be judged from the fact that for this, the first im 
portant trial under the new act, the following architects 
consented to submit plans: McKim, Meade. & White, Car 
rere & Hastings, Boring & Tilton, Alfred Barlow, and 
Bruce Price, all of New York, and J. L. Smithmeyer, of 
Washington; while Theophile Chandler, of Philadelp hia, 
and Robert 8. Pe abody, of Boston, agreed to act as judges 
together with J. K. Taylor, the supervising architect. 
Messrs. Boring & Tilton of New York won the prize. 

The difficult problem to be solved in the establishment 
of this, the greatest immigrant station in the world, as 
called for by the government programme, lay in planning 
a fire-proof structure which would keep immigrants free 
from all outside interference until discharged, while af- 
fording conveniences to resident relatives or friends to 
communicate with them at the proper time, at the same 
time providing all facilities required by the officials of the 
Immigration Bureau, Quarantine station, and Custom 
house for the proper discharge of their varied duties. 
Compliance with these fundamental principles demanded 
a new station that would be adapted to the housing and 
despatching of thousands of immigrants, together with 
provision for the countless relatives and professed friends 
flocking to the island simultaneously with the arrival of 
each pew ship-load. 

This meant immense waiting-rooms, men’s and women’s 
dormitories accommodating a possible total of fifteen lhun- 
dred sleepers, a restaurant capable of supplying food to 
thousands, a hospital equipped for the treatment of any 
disease or emergency, docks and wharves with inmediate 
transportation facilities for passengers and baggage to all 
points on this continent, a special post-office, custom- 
house, and telegraph station, with numberless adminis- 
tration offices, courts of inquiry, witness-rooms, and de- 
tention pens, quarters for physicians, missionaries, em- 
ployment and information bureaus, and sundry charitable 
enterprises, besides baths, lavatories, laundries, and abun- 
dant toilet facilities, and all the other needs of this greatest 
of caravanseries perched on an island of diminutive size. 

According to the accepted plans, illustrations of which 
are furnished, there are to be a main building and a sepa- 
rate hospital. 

The immigrants, after landing from the barges that 
convey them from their vessels to the island, will come 
up to the front entrance and pass up the main stairway, 
fenced off from the public, landing in the centre of the 
front hall, thence pass by the examining surgeons and 
matron to detention pens for men and women, and into 
separate medical inquiry-rooms, or pass directly into the 
general examination-room with a large central space for 
the chief registrar and side aisles for his assistants. After 
passing the medical examiners and registrars, those who 
may have been detained may go into their respective de- 
tention pens, while the main stream of discharged immi- 
grants descend the main stairway, then pass to the left 
along a mezzanine gallery, enclosed with glass so that all 
will be plainly visible to the persons in the general in- 
formation-room, us well as to those still waiting in the 
detention pens. Arriving at the foot of the stairs, the 
discharged immigrants may go either into the Italian 
and German bureaus, and thence to the New York fe ry, 
or down stairs to the large railroad and steamship rooms 
with long central ticket-counters and adjoining baggage- 
rooms, express offices, and lunch-counters, connected by 
a covered passageway with the mooring-places of the vari- 
ous barges that will convey passengers direct to their re- 
spective railroad stations. 

Contract-labor suspects will be detained in a special room, 
where they and whatever witnesses may appear will be 
examined, and will then be either liberated into the main 
exit stairway or consigned to the special-inquiry room, 
connecting with strongly guarded detention pens for men 
and women. Above, on the second and third floors, will 
be the administration offices and dormitories, with special 
sleeping rooms for detained and excluded immigrants. 
In a wing at the northern end of the building, next to the 
New York ferry, will be the restaurant and lavatories, with 
special dock facilities for taking in supplies, and with a 
roof garden on top for recreation. 

The hospital building is to be sufficiently detached to 
allow the air to pass freely about all sides of the building, 
and is to be raised a few feet above the level of the 
ground as well, to allow air to pass underneath, and to 
give room for all proper heating and ventilating appara 
tus below. The general plan of the interior is promised 
to be such that there will be no dark corners, and an open 
air passage will isolate the special wards from the main 
halls. Ample balconies will extend along all sides, and 
a roof garden and enclosed solarium on top are to connect 
with all the floors by an electric lift large enough to ad- 
mit patients on stretchers. 

While it is to be assumed that all these practical pur- 
poses of the new immigration station would have been 
met by a government architect selected — to the 
plan of political expediency, it may safely be asserted 
that old Ellis Island and the harbor of New York would 
probably have suffered in consequence. For, after all, 
the chief merit of the plans presented by Messrs. Boring & 
Tilton is that the little island, as such, is to be allowed to 
retain some of its green spaces, while the buildings are to 
be so placed that, unlike the former immigration station, 
they will show to best advantage to ships approaching 
them from the Narrows, and to those who pass to aud fro 
between the island and the city of New York. 

Epwin EMerson, JR. 
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ART. 


In 1867 the art world of London was con- 
siderably fluttered by the exhibition of 
Gainsborough’s famous portrait of a boy in 
, Vandyck suit, popularly known as the 
‘Blue Boy.” The interest of the matter 
was that this picture belonged to a Mr. J. 
Sewell, whereas every one had supposed that 
the ‘Blue Boy,” hanging at the same time 
in Grosvenor House, the property of the 
Duke of Westminster, was the only one in 
existence. It was clear, however, that there 
were two renderings of this same subject, 
almost identical in size and treatment; both 
of them clearly the work of Gainsborough. 
Immediately arose a question as to which of 
the two claimants had the right of prece 
dence. The question has never been settled. 
But Mr. William H. Fuller, into whose hands 
the.so to say, newly discovered picture pass- 
ed, has published in a monograph a summary 
of all the available data—which is not much 
_as to the devolution of ownership of the 
two paintings; and makes out a good prima 
fucie case in favor of his own. Upon one 


point, however, critics are agreed—that Mr. | 


Fuller's ** Blue Boy” is the better picture of 
the two. 

It is now on exhibition at the American 
Art Galleries, New York city, preparatory 
to the sale on February 25 of his collection 
of Early English and Barbizon paintings. 
There is au interesting story, whether true 
or not, that Gainsborough painted the ‘‘ Blue 
Boy ” as a refutation of the fallacy contained 
in Sir Joshua Reynolds’s eighth lecture. 


The rivalry of the two as portrait-painters | 


Pears’ 


was keen, even to personalities. Sir Joshua 
had said that the masses of light in a picture 
must be of a warm, mellow color; that the 
cold colors, such as blue, must be kept al- 
most entirely out of these masses, and used 
to set off the warm colors. ‘* Let this con- 
duct be reversed,” he said, ‘‘and it will be 
out of the power of art... .to make a picture 
splendid and harmonious.” Gainsborough’s 
retort was the ‘‘ Blue Boy.” 

Mr. Fuller’s fondness for the work of the 
Barbizon painters drew him to the study of 
the earlier English landseapists — Wilson, 
Gainsborough, and Constable. Both schools 
were a reaction from the artificiality of the 
so-called classical style of landscape, in 
which the painters make up nature accord- 
ing to set rules of composition, instead of 
studying her as she is. If the Frenchmen 





carried their study farther, and reached a | 


profounder knowledge in their interpreta- | 


tions of nature than the Englishmen had 
done, sti!l the latter, as far as they went, had 
pursued the same path. They studied na- 
ture as the painter of the human form his 
subject. Not satisfied with surface appear- 
ances, they sought out the anatomy of the 
the solidity of the earth and the great 
trees upon it, the depth of water, the volume 
of the clouds and the immensity of the sky, 
the receding planes of the landscape, its 
perspective of form and of atmosphere. 
Moreover, with as much skill as the classical 
landseapists, they selected such bits of nature 
as should compose to a beautiful picture, 
and to a faithful rendering of nature’s tints, 
often added a beautiful suffusing glow which 
bathes the whole in an imaginative splendor. 
Best of all, being Englishmen, they drew 


scene: 


all their inspiration from the simple English | 


scenes they loved. This was one of the 
sources of strength of the Barbizon artists; 
as also of our own men—Wyant, Inness, 
Ilomer Martin, and Winslow Homer. A 
landscape - painter may learn his craft 
abroad, but it is the familiar scenes of his 
own native land that he must paint, if he 
would do great work. 

The vanity—in its real meaning of ‘‘ emp- 
tiness "—of human affairs is never so ex- 
emplitied as when a private collection is 
brought into the unsympathetic atmosphere 
of the market and broken into bits by the 
blows of the auctioneer’s hammer. This is 
especially the case when the collector amass- 
ed his treasures from the pure love and 
knowledge he had of them; where his col- 
lection is a part of his very personality, and 
not the least sacred one. The dispersion 
becomes a ripping open of the man’s secret 
soul to the gaze of all the world. It is difficult 
to avoid a feeling of this sort at the ap- 
proaching sale of the Oriental porcelain col- 
lected by the late Mr. Charles A. Dana; the 
more so as the integrity of the collection 
adds to the value of the individual gems. 
An English expert, after mentioning the 
three great collections in Europe which have 
an educational value — viz., that made by 
Sir Wollaston 


Sammlung of the Johanneum at Dresden— 
says, ‘* That all three of these should, from 
« historical point of view, be distinctly in- 
ferior to a private collection (Mr. Dana’s), 
made, as I assume, for individual ends and 
the gratification of good taste, impresses me 
as quite unusual and remarkable.” 
a thousand pities that the collection, accu- 
mulated with such knowledge, discrimina- 
tion, and labor, cannot be preserved in its 
Integrity, and for the nation of which Mr. 
Dana was such a stanch supporter? 

It is now on exhibition at the galleries of 
the American Art Association, to whom the 
Sale is intrusted. It illustrates the best work 
of the Chinese, the fathers of porcelain, dur- 
ing the most flourishing periods of the art, 
under the Ming and Tsing dynasties, extend- 
ing from A. D. 1368 to 1875. The object of 
the Greek potters was to secure beauty of 


Franks, the Grandidier col- | 
lection at the Louvre, and the Porzellan | 


Is it not | 
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form; with the Chinese, and the Japancse, 
who assimilated their cunning, the aim is 
firstly perfection of color and surface. All 
the examples in this collection are choice, 
many of them the finest of their kind known 
to experts; and the most famous is the 
‘peach blow” vase. It is eight and a half 
inches in height, and *‘ one of the most prized 
shapes among the beautiful and infrequent 
vases of the peach family.” The body is in 
the form of an egg, with flutings surround- 
ing the base; it has a slender neck, and 
‘flaring ” or out-spreading mouth. The 
glaze is intended to imitate the tint of the 
ripening peach, a dimpled surface of gray 
and bluish rose, as pure and limpid as a pol- 
ished gem. CHARLES H. CAFFIN. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Sykup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays al! pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a, 


—| 4c 


Your father made cocktails with ABBorT’s ANGOs- 
TURA Bitrers. You make them now. The Bitters 
are the same. Druggists. Grocers.—{Adv.]} 


Dr, SIEGERT’S ANGOSTURA BITTERS are the most 
efficacious stimulant to excite the appetite.—[Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Which would you rath- 
er have, if you could have 
your choice, transparent 
skin or perfect features ? 


All 


choose one way; and you 


the world would 


can have it measurably. 

If you use Pears’ Soap 
and live wholesomely 
otherwise, you will have 
the best complexion Na- 
ture has for you. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 


Aon) 
Coniteblect An 


Lyons Silks. 


Olga and Glacé Poplins, 
Check Poplins, 
Fleur de Velour, Peau de Soie, 
Barré Stripes, 

Plaid Taffetas, 
Printed Foulards, Rongeants, 
White Silks and Satins 
for Wedding Gowns. 
Novelties for 
Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Droadovay AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 
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It is really no exaggeration to 
say that it is the best illustrated 
magazine that has ever been pub 
lished in the English language.— 
The Chap-Book, Chicago. 

From the first issue up to the pres 
ent time it has been the same bright, 


clean, interesting, and_ instructive 
publication. —Christian Work, N.Y. 
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HE WASHING- 

TON MONUMENT 
is the tallest shaft of 
masonry in theworld. 
It is 55 feet square 
at the base, and rises 
to a height of 557 
feet. One year’s 
product of the Pabst 
Brewing Company 
in quarter barrels, 
would make a pyra- 
mid 55 feet square 
at the base and one 
mile higher than 
this monument. 
Can you imagine 
thequantity of hoop 
iron and staves in 
such a pyramid, to 
say nothing of the 
railroad facilities 
necessary to move 
a year’s product of 
this great brewery? 














—__DABST_PERFECTED BREWING IN AMERICA 





BOTTLED IN BOND.... 


Under supervision of U.S. Internal 
Revenue Department, which 
GUARANTEES its Age, 
Purity, and 
Strength. 


| 


Malt is sprouted 
barley; by sprouting, 
the constituents of 
thegrain are changed 
into easily digestible 
matter. Hops added 
to this food give the 

properties of sleep 
and nerve tonic. The 
superiority of 
Pabst Malt Extract, 
The “Best” Tonic. 

over all other malt 
extracts is in its 
careful and scienti- 
fic preparation and 
the unsurpassed fa- 
cilities possessed by 
its manufacturers. 
This preparation 
contains every ele- 
ment of life, nutri- 
tion, and health, 
without an imper- 
fection. 
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“ Leading Dealers 








If your dealer does 
not keep it, send 
postal order for $1.50 for 


full quart bottle, in plain wrapper; 
expressage prepaid. Safe delivery, and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write for circular. 





LAWRENCEBURGH, 


| = W. P. SQUIBB & CO., Distillers, Sten oF ne: 








PENS, 





ESTERBROOK'S 


The Best Pens Made. 


LEADING NUMBERS: 


048, Al, 333, 14, 130, 239, 313, 556. _ 


| OTHER STYLES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Ask your Stationer for ‘‘ESTERBROOK'S” 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co., 


Works, Camden, WN. J. 26 John Street, N. Y. 
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Nothing has been left undone 
which could be expected to make 
them more and more contempora- 
neous, more and more useful to the 
hour—at the same time they have 
a permanent value.—J. Y. 7rzbune. 


HARPER'S 
PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, - $4 00a Year 
WEEKLY, - $4 00-a Year 
BAZAR, - - $4 00a Year 
ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a Year 
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THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 


CAUTION.—The buying public wil! please not 
confound the genuine SOHMER Piano with one 
of a similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 
Our name spells: 


s—_O-—-Fi—_-M-—E—_R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING 
Warerooms Flith Ave., cor 224 St, 
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THE ENGLISH RACING-PUNT AND PUNTER. 
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During Me. WurrNney’s absence on a sporting tour around 
the world, in the interest of HARPER'S WEEKLY, this depart- 
ment will p dlish contributions From well-known writers 
upon special suljects relating to Amateur Sport. 


A HARVARD MAN AT OXFORD. 
BY JOHN CORBIN 
I]. SLACKING ON THE ISIS AND THE CHAR. 


Iv has been the reproach of the English people that 
they take their pleasures sadly ever since a Frenchman 
hit upon the striking phrase; and 
we of transatlantic stock have 
uccepted the saying without ques 
tion. In the light of recent in- 
ternational contests, however, the 
English have charged us with 
tuking our pastimes fiercely, and 
in the absence of any just sense of 
what the essence of sport consists 
in. The pot has, so to speak, called 
the kettle blacket The question 
at stake has no doubt an intrinsic 
interest, but it bas also a far more 
general bearing than the critie of 
yachting, bowing, or track athlet 
ics has gri isped as yet Like the 
songs of a nation, its recreations 
have a definite re lation to its wel 
fare one is tempted to Say, let 
me mould the sports if my coun 
trymen and who will may frame 
their laws At all events, it is 
worth while to take a glimpse of 

Bull at play, even if it ends 
only in sharing in imagination his 


} 


far from sombre recreations 


Of all the many play-grounds 
in England, none is so delightful 
as Oxford; and an afternoon of 

slacking” on the Isis and Cher 
vell (or Char, as the university 
insists on calling it) will, in a gen 
eral way, suggest better than any 
thing else I know the case and 
enjoyment of out-of-door life in 
England 

You may not know what a slack 
er is; and if } should go to the 
pains of detinine the word, you 
would probably say that it applies 
to all English undergraduates 
But the true shad ker avoids the 
worry and excitement of break 
fast parties and three-day cricket 
miatehes, and is more apt to con 
serve his energies by floating and 
smoking for hours at a time in his 
favorite craft on the Char He is 
i day-dreamer of the day-dream 
ers; and despised as he is by the 
more strenuous Oxford men, who 
yet stand in fear of the fascination 
of his vices, he is as remote and 
appealing a figure to the average 
American as a negro basking on 
a cotton-wharf. Merely to think 

f his uninterrupted calm and his 
insatiable appetite for doing no 
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thing is a rest to Occidental nerves; and though we may 
never be roustabouts and loaf on a cotton-wharf, we may 
at any time go to Oxford and play through a summer's 
day at being a slacker. 


IL. 

Before you come out you must make the acquaintance 
of the O,U.H.S.—that is, the University Humane Society. 
In the winter, when there is skating, the Humane Society 
man stands by the danger spots with a iife-buoy and a 
rope; and in the summer, when the streams swarm with 
pleasure-craft, he wanders everywhere, pulling slackers 
out of the Isis and the Char. In view of the fact that, 
metaphorically speaking at least, you can shake hands 
with your neighbors across either of these streams, the 
Humane Society man is not without his humors; but by- 
and-by one gives over being amused, and is thankful for 
his patient presence and kindly eye. He might almost 
be taken as an emblem of the thoroughness and con- 
servatism with which the English go in for their amuse- 
ments. 

You may get yourself a tub or a working-boat or a 
wherry, a rob-roy or a dinghy, for every craft that floats 
is known on the Thames; but the favorite craft are the 
Canadian canoe and the punt. The canoe you will be 
familiar with, but your ideas of a punt are probably de 
rived from a farm- built craft you have poled about 
American duck -marshes—which bears about the same 
relationship to this slender, half-decked cedar beauty that 
a long-boat bears to a racing-shell. 

During your first perilous lesson in punting you will 
probably worry in apprehension of ducking your mentor, 
who is lounging among the cushions in the bow. But 
you cannot upset the punt any more than you can discom- 
pose the Englishman. The punt simply upsets you with- 
out seeming to be aware of it. And when you crawl 
dripping up the bank, consoled only by the fact that the 
Humane Society man was not at hand with his boat-hook 
to pull you out by the seat of the trousers, your mentor 
will gravely explain how you made your mistake. In- 
stead of bracing your feet firmly on the bottom and push- 
ing with the pole, you were leaning on the pole and push- 
ing with your feet. When the pole stuck in the clay 
bottom, of course you stuck with it. According to the 
tradition of the English comic paper, you are supposed, 
when you do this, to be left hanging to the top of your 
pole, like the monkey climbing up the stick. 

Steering is a matter of long practice. When you want 
to throw the bow to the left, you have only to pry the 
stern over to the right as you are pulling the pole out of 
the water. To throw the bow to the right, ground the 
pole a foot or so wide of the boat, and then lean over and 
pull the boat up to it. That is not so easy, but you will 
learn the wrist motion in time. When all this comes like 
second nature, you will feel that you have become a part 
of the punt, or rather that the punt has taken life and 
become a part of you. That is what makes punting so 
graceful. You will be surprised at Henley to find that 
women are the most graceful punters of all—a fact which 
has only to be recognized in America to thin the ranks of 
the women golfers. 

A particular beauty of punting is that, more than any 
other sport, .it brings you into personal contact, so to 
speak, with the landscape. In a few days you will know 
every inch of the bottom of the Char, some of it, indeed, 
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THE OLD LOCK AND MILL AT IFFLEY. 





MORNING AMONG THE LILY-PADS OF THE UPPER CHAR. 
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MAGDALEN TOWER, FROM THE BRIDGE OVER 
THE CHAR. 


by more intimate experience than you perhaps desire. 
Over there, on the outer curve of the bend, the longest 
pole will not touch bottom. Fight shy of that place. 
Just beyond here, in the narrows, the water is so shallow 
that you can get the whole length of your body into 
every stroke. Sometimes your pole suddenly sticks in a 
clay bottom, and at the end of a stroke comes within an 
inch of jerking you out of the boat. On a soft mud bot 
tom, on the other hand, the pole sinks so rapidly that 
when you Jean on it you are likely to pitch overboard. 
And as for the shrubbery on the bank, you will soon 
learn these hawthorns and blackthorns, if only to avoid 
barging into them. And the branches of the Magdalen 
chestnuts, which spread their shade so beautifully above 
the water just beyond, become quite familiar when they 

have once caught the top of your 

pole and torn it out of your hands, 


III. 

The slackers you see tied up to 
the bank on both sides are always 
here after luncheon. An hour later 
the craft will be as thick as money- 
bugs on the water, and the joys of 
the slacker will be at height. You 
won't, as a rule, detect his happi- 
ness in his face, but it is always 
obvious in the name of his craft 
One man ealls his canoe Vix Satis, 
which is the mark the university 
examining board uses to signify 
that a man’s examination paper is 
a failure. Another has P. 7: O 
on his bows—the Please Turn Over 
which an Englishman places at 
the bottom of a card where we 
say Over. Still another calls his 
canoe the Non Conformist Con- 
science—which, as you are expect- 
ed to remark, is very easily upset. 
All this makes the slacker even 
happicr than if he were so un- 
English as to smile his pleasure, 
for he has a joke ready-made on 
his bows, where there is no risk of 
any one’s not seeing it. 

These pollard willows that line 
the bank are not expected to de 
light your eye at first sight, but as 
you see them day after day they 
grow on you like the beauty of a 
bull-terrier pup. They have been 
topped to make their roots strike 
deeper and wider into the soil, so 
that when the freshets come in 
the spring the banks will stand 
firm. The idea came some cen 
turies ago from Holland, but has 
been so thoroughly Englished that 
the university, and, indeed, all 
England, would scarcely be itself 
without its pollard willows. And 
though the trees are not in them- 
selves graceful, they make a large 
part of the beauty of the river 
scenery. The sun is never so 
golden as up there among their 
quivering leaves, and no shadow 
is so deep as that in the water at 
their feet. 

The bar of foam ahead of us is 
the overflow from the lasher—that 
is to say, from the still water above 
the weir. The word is obsolete al- 
most everywhere else in England 
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and even to the Oxford mind it describes the lashing over 
flow rather than the lache or slack water above. When we 
“shoot the lasher,” as the phrase goes, you will get a hint 
as to why the obsolete term still clings to this weir. Those 
fellows beyond, who have tied up three deep to the bank, 
are Waiting to see us get ducked; but it is just as easy to 
shoot the lasher as to upset in it ; and with that swarm of 
slackers watching, it makes a difference which you do 
We have only to get up a fair pace and run into it on a 
diagonal. The lashing torrent will catch our bows, but we 
shall be half over before it sweeps them quite around; and 
then it will catch the stern in turn, and whirl the bow back 
into the proper direction. A sudden lurching of the bows, 
the roaring of water beneath, a dash of spray—and we are 
in still-water again. : 

We will lie up here a bit with these people who are 
watching for upsets. When the lasher is running as strong 
as now, a dozen men, on an average, go under every day. 
If we feel inclined to reproach ourselves for our malicious 
expectations, we have only to regard the O.U.H.S. man 
who stands, pole in hand, in a huge punt just where the 
lasher eddies against the roots of a willow on the opposite 
bank. He looks respectable enough, but what he really 
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wants is to have his next victim get his lungs full of 
water so that he may claim a Society medal for saving a 
life. And the fellows here are justas bad. A recent Amer 
ican visitor remarked that you might loudly confess a 
murder on the Char, or make love to the girl in the bow, 
and no one of the swarming slackers would stop pulling 
the ears of his fox-terrier or considering the bow] of his 
pipe. It may be doubted whether an American would 
ever be inspired to make love to an English girl; and it 
is certain that undergraduates have plenty of amiable cu- 
riosity and of the old English love of horse-play. To be 
sure they are considerate enough to stop laughing when 
the victim splutters up to the surface—a fact which may 
perhaps explain why the recent American traveller did 
not observe them. As you already know what a duck 
ing is, we will pole on in order to reach the inn at Marston 
by four. If we were true slackers, to be sure, we should 
have brought a spirit-lamp and a basket of ‘‘ tea,” and tied 
up in the first convenient nook on the bank; but these 
are heights of slacking to which the novice cannot aspire. 

Just beyond here we shall have to give the Thames Con 
servancy man threepence to roll the punt around a weir. If 
there were ladies with us we should have to let them walk 


half a mile round, for just above is Parson’s Pleasure 
the university bathing-hole; and these men who would 
not let the Yale and the Cornell athletes row in sleeveless 
‘*zephyrs,” plunge naked into a frequented waterway and 
are upashamed. 

Above Parson’s Pleasure we emerge from Mesopotamia 
—as the pretty river bottom is called in which the Char 
divides into several channels—and come in sight of the 
varsity cricket-ground. There is a game on against a 
picked eleven from the Marylebone Club; and every few 
minutes, if we waited, we might see the statuesque figures 
in white flannel chase a ball or trot back and forth be 
tween the wickets. Here again the true slacker would 
perhaps pause to enhance his feeling of repose by cou 
trast with the cricketers; but any one who has ever hus 
tled in America lacks a sense of the finer shades in the art 
of loafing 

Few slackers, at any rate, have had energy to get be- 
yond this point; and as we pole among the meadows the 
cuckoo’s homely voice emphasizes the solitude, singing the 
same two notes it sang to Shakespeare—aud to Chaucer be- 
fore him, for the matter of that You can reproduce them 
exactly by blowing between the joints of your thumbs 








ait 
i the } »w of your hands; or, if you can't, the first 
reet | you meet in town will teach you for sixpence, 
At Marst having ordered tea of the red - checked 
hous fe, itis wéll to ask the innkeeper for credit IIe 
ist ! risin vhose sociological pi inciples, it is said, were 
se of his venturing across the Channel—a man will 
great lengths in Paris for his opinions; and while 
ry English spouse, attended by troops of his red 
( 1 boys. brings out the thin-buttered bread, he will 
you. What business have you to ask an honest 
\ in t lem you money? If he were to go down to 
0 do ask the first gentleman he met to lend him 


half a » feed his starving family, should he get it? 
Should he And what right have you to come to his 


hon i — nd demand food at his board? You 
\ ma but what isa gentleman? A gentleman 
is the dregs of the idleness of centurics! Then he will 
ce n about his plans for the renovation of the world. 
All t ime his well-fed wife has been pouring out the 

ind. slici the Genoa cake; and now, with a smile of 
reassianee, she takes our names and college. But the inn 
kee] eloquence does not flag, and it will not until you 
tell him with decision that you have had enough. —This 
\ ith to do; for the word ‘‘ gentleman,” in its 
E “lish cor tution, is the subtlest of flatt ry to the born 
lemocra md he has furnished you besides with a new 
idea of h ines The cotton-wharf negro sometimes 
wants leisure, the repose of the cricketer is at times rudely 


brok ipon, and even the slacker is liable to his duck 
nd up boldly against the evils of the world 
nd te picture the new Utopia while your wife averts all 
sequences this is vtium cum dignuitate 


IV. 
This journey up the Char, though all-popular with the 
ite, is not the only one worth taking. We 
might have gone down the Isis to the Iffey Mill and the 
lecpy little Norman church near by. This would have 
taken us threugh the thick of the college crews train 


ing for the summer eights. But the rules of the river are 
so co ited that no man on earth who has not given 
hem long hours of study can understand them; and if 
eight rain into us we should be fined a quid or two 
lid for a college cight, and two for the “varsity. 

I} [th jeed, there is as much clear punting as 


ld desire, and here you are in the full current 
Piames pleasure-boats. The towing-path skirts the 
so that when vou are tired of punting you can get 


ne your craft. The stretch of river here I hold 

mi rable as the secne of the only bit of dalliance I ever 
| in this most sentimental of environments. A 

\ vy ian and a young woman had tied the painter of 


to the middle of a paddle, and shoulder by 
were loitering along the river-side. Twenty 
] 


yards behind, three other men and a baffled chaperon were 
stecring the punt clear of the bank, and boring each other. 
The best trip on the Isis is into the backwaters. These 
mesh of tiny streams that break free from the main 
current above Oxford and lose themselves in the broad 
miodunds. Phe islands they form were chosen in the 

}) \ges us the sites of religious houses; for not only 
t| | fertile, but the net-work of deep, if tiny, 


uns afforded defence from the heathen, while the 
hannel of the Thames afforded communication 
vith the Christian world. The ruins of these, or subse- 
jlent tonasteries, remain to-day brooding over a few 
Tudor cottages and hamlets, with a mill and bakery and 
ior twotosustain life in the occasional undergradu- 

vho lazes by in his canoe. 
The most interesting of these ruins is,Wytham. The 
Pliruse is exaet, for the entire hamlet was built from a 
! us louse shortly after the dissolution of 


thes er You can imagine the size of Wytham 
If you dowt watch very closely as you paddle up the 
sedy mckwater you will miss it entirely, and that 
1 d bea pity, for its rade masonry, thatched roofs, and 
rustic garden fronts seem instinet with the atmosphere of 
| 7 wid. The very tea roses, nodding languidly 

r the garden wall, smell, or seem to smell, as subtly 


is if tlie bad been pressed for ages between the 


vi f ! lieval romance, 
I am ' quite sure that they do, though, for these 
! s have strange ways of pulling the wool— 
viru enticece, to be sure—over American eyes. Once 


elt f heard a knot of strolling country men and 

en crooning a tune which was so strangely familiar 

this inimediately set it down as a village version of one 
of those noble melodies of that golden age when English 


feeli found iS natural vent in song. As it drew nearer 
I ldenly recognized it. It was a far-away version of 
the la heere song Mammy’s Little Alabama Coon.” 


TLhave still faith, though, ina certain mediwval barmaid 
[chanced upon inthe backwaters. The circumstances of 
meet were peculiar, As I drifted along one Sun 
day, perched on an after-thwart of my canoe, the current 

vept me townard a willow that leaned over the water, 

t my hand to fend off. I chaneed to be 

fat the time at the thought of a fellow 

1 iliy before, had tried to do the same thing 

the lasher The force of the current had carried the 
very roots of the willow on the opposite bank, 

my heart's delight, he tried to fend off from 

n, and stooped, with great apparent deliber 

imp into the water He had to be bauled out 


Som hard by 
[wa terrupted in these pleasant thoughts by a boor- 
if] from one of the fellows behind me. ... But I 
out the medieval barmaid) IT was di 
house up the stream. Here T hung my 
1 trousers before the fire on the long baker's pole, 
lL put my shoes inside on a dough-tray. My compan- 
f the horse laugh hung my shirt on a blossoming 
varden, and then left me—for the 
i lamp Ile had searcely gone, when I heard a 
the door , 
Wik Ww 4 iwant ? LT eried 
I wantomy dinner wis the reply 
maid of a neighboring public-house, in 
her Sundav f { When she saw me she smiled, but 
madntained a nplicity of port that—I insist upon it— 
Was insti ith t imitive modesty of 
the Midd \ The Adam oof the Chester Miracle 
‘ e gitality toa marvel, who, as the stage direc 
stand neckede” on the pageant 


before t multitude and not be ashamed 


ICAN GAME BIRDS.’ 


By GURDON TRUMBULL. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


My barmaid, after some simple rustic expressions of 
sympathy, advised me to take off my stockings and hang 
them up before the fire. The advice was capital. For 
one happy moment I lived in the broad wholesome atmos- 
phere of the Middle Ages. It was like a breath from Chau- 
cer’s England. Then the baker rushed into the room, in 
a cut-away coat of the latest style. He had baked for an 
Oxford College so long that he had become infected with 
the squeamish leaven of the nineteenth ceutury. Taking 
the girl by the shoulder, he hustled her into the garden, 
and then passed her plum pudding out to her through 
the door. He heaped me with apologies and lent me a 
bath-robe; but I did not mind either, for as the barmaid 
ran back to the inn she was laughing what I still insist 
upon believing to have been the simple joyous laughter 
of the Middle Ages. 


Vv. 

3ut we must hurry to get back to college in time for 
dinner. And even at that we shall have to land here at 
Magdalen bridge and give a street boy sixpence to take 
the punt the rest of the way. We land at the foot of the 
Tower just as the late afternoon sun is gilding its exqui- 
site pinnacles, and the chimes in its belfry are playing the 
prelude to the hour of seven. It is a melody worth all 
the Char and the Isis, with all their weirs and their 
willows. Other medieval chimes fill you with a deli- 
cious sorrow for the past; but when they cease, and the 
great bell tolls out the hour, you think only of the death 
of time. They leave you sadly, as it were, in the musty 
cellarage of the tower. But the melody that the Magda 
Jen chimes utter is fall of the simple faith, the aspirations, 
of our fathers. It lifts you among the gilded pinnacles, 
or perhaps ever so little above them. 


THE FRENCH BULL-DOG. 

A «oop deal of interest was attracted by the toy bull-dogs, which 
class, by-the-way, has excited some attention, owing to the discussion 
that has been going on in the English sporting papers over the dif- 
ferent points enacted in America, and English fanciers preferring the 
type that is merely a diminutive bull-dog with a rose ear, while French 
and American fanciers declare for the type with the large erect bat ears 











The above extract, taken from the New York J/era/d of 
Sunday, May 23, 1897, does not to the average reader have 
any particular significance, but to the lover of the dog it 
contains a depth of meaning and is intensely gratifying, 
since the extract was written in the home of the French 
bull-dog, and echoes the sentiment of every sportsman who 
believes in the preservation of the purity of the breeding 
of this grand little dog 

Some twenty years ago the French sportsmen revivified, 
as it were, a diminutive breed of bull-dogs that in the early 
century was very popular, and they used every effort to 
breed them with all their former attributes and character 
istics. To attain this result, no pains were spared to se 
cure the best specimens obtainable for breeding purposes, 
and the outcome of it all was that within the last decade 
success to an eminent degree has crowned their efforts 

The bull-dog is perhaps the best known of all the canine 
race—so known undoubtedly on account of the apparent 
ferocity of its aspect, while, in truth, it is one of the best 






ri. amen 


dispositioned dogs we have aboutus. The English fan 
ciers of this breed spared neither time, labor, nor money 
to breed the dog in all its perfection, and the dog of to 
day is as near perfect as is possible to breed it 

In the early Paris dog shows this national little dog was 
enthusiastically received by the public, and grew in popu 
lar favor, till the introduction of some eminent English 
judges at their shows. At the first show, where two Eng 
lish gentlemen officiated in conjunction with one French 
judge, the question of the ear became the subject of dis 
cussion. Naturally the insular tendency of the English 
judges caused them to proclaim in favor of the rose car— 
that is, an ear that drops like a rose-leaf. Acting upon 
the suggestions of the islanders, the French fanciers soon 
adopted, or rather leaned to, the rose ear, to the decided 
detriment of the national bat ear. 

During the last few years some of our citizens travel 
ling about France saw beautiful specimens of the breed 
and brought them home, and all at once, as it were, this 
cocky little chap bounded into popular favor here, espe 
ciully with the ladies. The Boston dog show of 1897 
brought out a goodly number of this bree d, but it remain 
ed for the Westminster Kennel Show of last year to bring 
out a grand entry from all parts of the country—even as 
far West as Chicago. 

Mr. Mathews was to have judged these classes, but at 
the last moment he resigned in favor of the great English 
judge, Mr. George Raper. Among the entries were some 
with the English rose ears, and others with the typical 
bat ears. The supporters of each of the varieties were 
pleased with the substitution; but when the English judge 
decided by his awards that the rose-eared specimens had 
received premicr honors, those gentlemen who were in 
favor of the breed being preserved as originally bred in 
France formed a club, under the name of the French Bull 
dog Club of America, sending forth the edict that the bat 


ear, broad at its base and gently tapering to the top, 


-9O0 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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should hereafter be the on 
shows. 
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ly type recognizable at our 


Scarcely had the standard been formulated than the 


English sporting papers ope 
devoted heads; but it fall 
French fanciers declare for 
bat ears.” The toy bull-dog 
tive English bull-dog, with al 


ned a relentiess tire upon our 
8 now harmless, since ** the 
the type with the large erect 
is baught else thana diminu 
| its exaggeration of flat face. 


undershot jaw, profuse wrinkles, broad deep chest, with 


straight legs, and the cutest « 
a subject of much merrimen 
fers tery little from the E 


of little tails—that to many is 
t. The French congener dif 
nglish toy dog, the greatest 


divergence being that it isnot so much undershot in the 
jaw, not quite so deep nor wide in front, is more cobby 
and active in movement, and has the traditional bat ears 


The ears, when the dog is 
erect, and are so distinctive 


in action, are always carried 
and characteristic that, once 


being seen, they are never forgotten. 
The following standards will enable the novice to un 
derstand the distinctive qualities of each breed, and so not 


have palmed off upon him o1 


1e Of the English type, whic! 


if shown, will be sure to be disqualified at any of ou 


shows, 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD, 


The general appearance is that 
of an active, muscular, intelligent 
dog, smooth-coated, compactly 
built, and of small stature. 


Head large, square, and broad; 
cranium almost fat: juws large and 
powerful. deep, square, and under- 
shot. The ‘*stop” should be 
strongly deflned, causing a hollow 
or groove between the eyes, ex- 
tending well up the forehead. 


Eyes wide apart, set low down, 
round, of moderate size, neither 
sunken nor bulging, and very 
dark. No haw,and no white show- 
ing when looking forward. 





Muzzle, nose, and lips should be 
Dlack. The lips should be thick, 
hiding the teeth, whereas on each 
side they should overlay the low- 
er lips. Nose deep, and nostrils 
broad. 


Neck short, thick, and well 
arched. 


Body short, and well rounded; 
chest deep, broad, and full, well 
ribbed, with belly tucked up; 
back short and strong, broad at 
shoulders, narrow at loins, and 
forming a Wheel or “roach” back. 


Fore legs short, stout, straight, 
and set wide apart. Feet of mod- 
erate size, Compact, and turning 
very slightly outward. Stubby 
nas. 


Hind legs strong and muscular, 
longer than fore legs, so as to ele- 


vate the loins above the shoulders 


Coat moderately fine, short, and 
smooth. 


Colors— dark brindles; dark 
brindle and white; all other brin- 
dles ; all other colors 


Tail either straight or screwed, 
short, hung low, downward car- 
riage, thick at root, and fine tip 
Short straight tail preferred, 


Ears. as shall hereafter be known 
as the bat ear; shall be large 
size, broad at base, well e} 
with rounded top, set high on tl 
head, not too close together, car- 
ried erect, with orifice visible when 
seen from the front. 






Wei 


rit, 22 pounds 


THE ENGLISH STANDARD 


The general appearance is tha 
of a smooth-conted, thick - set 
broad, powerful, and compuct 





Hend very large—the 


better — forehead flat, ind skis 
about the head very loose, hang 
ing in great wrinkles.  Frouta 


g 
bone very prominent, broad, high, 
and square, causing a deep groove 
Ddetween the eyes 

Eyes set lowin skull, as far from 
the ears as possible, round, very 
dark, almost black, and showing 
no white when looking forward. 


Muzzle short, broad,and upfurn- 
ed,and very deep trom corner of eye 


to corner of mouth, Flews thick, 
broad, pendent, and very deep, 
hanging over lower jaw t sides 
hot in front), Nose very 


broad, and black, deeply set back, 
alinost between the eves Nostriis 
large, wide, and black Teeth 
should show when mo 


strong, well rehed, With much 
loose skin at throat 


Body well ribbed, round, and 
deep, with belly we iwked p 
Back strot 
at shoulders, narrow at loins, 
forming ** roach" or wheel back 


g¢ and short, very broad 


Fore Jegs wide apart, very stout, 
and straight. Fore feet 
straight. ‘Toes compact and thick. 


Hind legs large, muscular, longer 
in proportion than tore legs, 


Coat fine, short, close, and 
smooth. 


Colors—if bright and pure of its 
sort—first, brindles, reds, white, 
with their varieties, as whole 
whites, fawns, et second, pied 
and mixed colors. 


Tail set on low, jutting out, then 
downwards, free trom coarse hair, 
rather short than long, tapering to 
a fine point, and carried down- 
ward. 


t high, sma nd thin 


Ears se , 
The rose ear being preferred 


Weight, 50 pounds 


It will be seen that the ear is the feature most divergent 


from the English dog’s, anc 
sight of. 


1 therefore should not be lost 


The dog is essentially a pet dog, and particulan 


ly acceptable to the ladies, who can tuck it under the arm 


and carry it with the gre: 
small-sized dogs are prefer 


itest ease. About the house 
able, so the French Bull dog 


Club of America did wisely in making the weight limit 


twenty-two pounds. 


ST 
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BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


THE gale sweeps in 


across the bay, 


You hear the breakers’ boding ery,— 


Come down, along I 
And see the white-c¢ 

And see, with rai 
The wind blow rain 


ium Island way 
aps at their play, 
ibows in the sky, 
bows from the spray! 


The low and level sun strikes sheer 
In purple east a brow of storm, 


And all the great se 


a-horses rear 


Along the bar, and far and near 
In angry troop the sea-crests swarm, 


Singing their war-cr 


Come where the island surges cxl 


And measure with 
And halt you,—for 
Flits homeward fror 

But in the midnig 
Black wreck shall it 


y wild and clear. 


the gale your strength, 
no sail at all 

n the deep-sea haul, 
ht’s weary length 

1 our footprints fall. 


Too fierce the winds about us blow, 
The sleet is frozen as it drives,— 
To-night let music softly flow, 


Lest thinking, when 
Of drowning men 


the fire falls low 
and hapless wives, 


We-shiver in the embers’ glow! 


Gitt Top, $2 50.—Harper & BROTHERS. 
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Exhibition 1889. T 3 N E 
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of Feet 


look better and feel better 
when dressed in VICI 
KID. All kinds of shoes 
look better and wear bet- 
ter when dressed with 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 


a medicine for leather, an 
antidote for wear, a per- 
fect polish for russet shoes 
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PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


The Student’s Motley 
The Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public. By John Lothrop 
Motley. Condensed, with 
Introduction and Notes and 
an Historical Sketch of the 


Dutch People from 1584 to 
1897, by William Elliot 
Griffis. Profusely Ilustrat 


ed. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
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Romance. DY 
H. G. Wells, Author of “The 
War of the Worlds,” “The 
Time Machine,” ete. Post 
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he Greek War 
of Independence. By E. F. 
Benson, Author of “ Limi- 
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Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


A Romance of t 


Books,” ete. 


Elements of Literary 
Criticism 
Charles F. Johnson, Au- 
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16mo, Cloth, 8o cents. 


A Little Sister to the 


Wilderness 
A Novel. By Lilian Bell, Au- 
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Edition. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 
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The odor left by a highly scented toilet soap is 
not agreeable to most people of refined tastes. 

A delicate perfume may be used after an Ivory 
Soap bath with much more pleasing effect. 

Ivory Soap leaves only a comfortable feeling of 
perfect cleanliness. 
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Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. a 
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Williams Shaving Stich 25 cts ae 
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WILLIAMS’ 
SHAVING 


Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, (0 cts. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cts. 
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I'wenty-eight Hundred Miles after Musk-Oxen and Wood-Bison. Pro- 
| fusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
ny 4 0! 

liop, $3 50. 

There is nothing more delightful about this book than its preservation of the atmos 
phere in which its substance was attained Phe bulk of his book is provocation of the 
quickest sympathy, for it is full of hearty enjoyment; it is wholesome, plucky, and brim- 
ming over with cold Northern air. The record is of an excessively difficult task success 
fully performed, and the reader will find himself taking a personal interest in Mr, Whit 
ney’s exploits and good fortune before he has turned half a dozen pages. —.V. }. Zribune. 


nation. — Boston Beacon, 





has been able to do, the hold which athletic pastimes have on every 


Taken as a whole, the work is certainly one of the 
athletic literature that have been published for many a day.—Chicago Journal. 


A Sporting Pilgrimage. 


Riding to Hounds, Golf, Rowing, Football, Club and University Ath- 


letics. Studies in English Sport, Past and Present. Copiously Illus 

trated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 

A book that the general reader as well as the devotee of athleticism will find of 
interest, and that should not be scorned by the serious student of sociology, for it gives 
a picture of English life on a characteristic side, and reveals, as no other popular treatise 
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